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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Standard on Friday published telegrams from India 
affirming that all negotiation with the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan have failed, and that orders have been issued to march 
upon the capital. As this decision corresponds with all known 
facte, and with Lord Lytton’s policy, it is probably true, and 
should be regarded as exceedingly serious. We have discussed 
it elsewhere, but must add here that even if our troops reach 
Cabul, we shall have accomplished nothing until the hills are 
quieted. Yakoob Khan will retire, and our communications 
will xequire teri thousand men to defend them, who will not in 
ten years have completely subdued the mountaineers. We 
must in the end leave Cabul, unless we wish to annex a barren 
France, and the day after, all our work will be pitilessly undone. 
The Afghans cannot fight us, any more than we can fight a 
storm; but they can survive ts, and they will. 


The Government has given the country a surprise. On Friday, 
2st, they published a despatch, dated only on the 19th, in 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach administers to the High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa a rebuke such as has rarely been inflicted 
m an agent so highly placed without being accompanied 
by his recall. Sir Bartle Frere, who had previously (March 6th) 
been told that he must not annex Zululand without orders, 
is informed that her Majesty’s Government have failed to 
find in his despatches “that evidence of urgent necessity for 
‘immediate action which could alone justify you in taking, with- 
out full knowledge and sanction, a course almost certain to 
result in a war, which, as I had previously impressed upon 
you, every effort should have been used to avoid.” The “ circum- 
stances rendered it imperative,” that even at the risk of losing 
the advantage of a favourable season, “full explanations should 
beexchanged.” Sir M. Hicks-Beach then gravely compliments Sir 
Bartle Frere on his “ frverene, ability, and energy,” and states 
that the Government will not, in consequence of his omission 
“to follow a course uliarly incumbent upon him,” withdraw 
théit confidence, but will continue him in South Africa, trust- 
ing that “there will be no recurrence of any cause for complaint 
ou this score.” This document, which repudiates all the essen- 
tial pots on which Sir Bartle Frere’s policy depends, yet re- 
taine him in office, created on Saturday a kind of stupor of 
surprise, and even after the debate of Tuesday remains whully 
unexplained. 

Before Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s despatch of censure was signed, 
the Government had received Sir Bartle Frere’s final explanation 
of his reasons for declaring war, written after Isandlana. The 
High Commissioner repeats that, in presence of Cetewayo’s 
amy, Natal could only exist as an armed camp; and that the 
uneasiness among the natives was so great that it would have 
been impossible to delay war more than a few weeks, during which 
2 favourable season would have been lost. It would have been 
re A ates the convenience of the Zulu King. With regard 
= nadequacy of Sir Bartle’s preparations, he had every 

son to believe the force at his disposal sufficient. Of the 








three persons in the colony supposed to be best informed as to 
the Zulu character and designs, one held that the terms offered 
would be accepted without fighting; another believed that the 
Zulu power had beén greatly over-rated; and a third main- 
tained—speaking, singularly enough, while the fight at Isand- 
lana was going on—that the Zulu nation would themselves 
rise and abolish the tyrant. Sir Bartle quotes these opinions 
as if he had acted on them, but they leave him in this singular 
dilemma :—If he believed them, then the colony was not in the 
extreme danger of which he speaks, and he could easily have 
repulsed a Zulu invasion; while if he disbelieved them, they 
were no excuse for his rash confidence in his resources. He 
cannot be allowed to plead that Cetewayo’s “celibate, man- 
destroying gladiators,” were so terribly formidable that the 
colony could not exist in their neighbourhood, and also plead 
that it was safe to invade Cetewayo’s country with only 6,000 
Europeans and no supports. 


The expected debate in the Lords on Zulu affairs came off on 
Tuesday, Lord Lansdowne moving a resolution which censured 
Sir Bartle Frere for declaring war without permission, and the 
Government for retaining him in office after their public censure. 
Lord Lansdowne made a good but not original speech, giving the 
history of the war clearly ; and was answered by Lord Cranbrook, 
whose points were that Natal was exposed to danger from 
Cetewayo’s movements, that everything should have been done 
to come to terms, that Sir B. Frere did not do this, but pre- 
sented an Ultimatum, that in this he had erred, but that the 
error was not one of inefficiency, but of over-zeal, and therefore 
the Government had not recalled him. He had still the work 
of confederation to carry through. Lord Cranbrook denied 
entirely that the Government had a policy of annexation, and 
elicited warm cheers by saying they were not bound to exact the 
terms contained in the Ultimatum. Lord Carnarvon defended and 
Lord Blachford attacked the High Commissioner, in speeches 
sufficiently considered elsewhere ; Lord Kimberley thought that 
Sir Bartle Frere, if he had a spark of honour or spirit, would 
resign—he forgets that Sir Bartle was trained in India, where 
the etiquette is to accept not only rebuke, but punishment, 
without resigning—and Lord Salisbury denied that the 
Government had expressed any opinion on the policy of Sir 
Bartle Frere. They had only blamed him for not awaiting 
orders from home. He trusted Sir Bartle would not resign. 
The debate was wound up by Lord Beaconsfield, who de- 
nied in the most absolute terms that the Government had 
any policy of annexation,—a declaration to which he was 
immediately nailed by Lord Granville,—doubted the policy of 
annexing the Transvaal—a dig at Lord Carnarvon—declared 
it necessary to censure Sir Bartle Frere, but not to recall him, 
and maintained that the right of the Executive Government to 
retain him in his position was the only question at issue; As 
the result was a foregone one, the Liberal Peers did not come 
up to vote, and the division showed a majority for the Govern- 
ment of 156 to 61. 


The Zulu debate in the Commons began on Thursday, Sir 
Charles Dilke making a speech universally acknowledged to be 
the best he ever delivered,—a splendid indictment of Sir Bartle 
Frere, whom he accused of breaking a peace which had lasted 
thirty years, by an aggressive policy. The speech, which is far 
beyond condensation, is a mine of facts, all tending to show 
that the High Commissioner meant war; that the Government 
knew that, or ought to have known it; that they only forbade 
war at the twelfth hour; and that they are now tying 
the hands “of a whipped child,” but keeping him in 
power. Their minds had been lost in Afghanistan, till 
they had forgotten Zululand. Sir M. Hicks-Beach made a 
very temperate and able reply, the points of which were 
that Sir Bartle Frere had been censured for excess of zeal, and 
not for incapacity, and was therefore retained in office; that 
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the Zulu war, though precipitated, was ultimately inevitable, 
from Cetewayo’s attitude and necessities; and that the policy 
of Government was also Sir Bartle Frere’s,—to appoint Resi- 
dents at the Native Courts all round the border. The weakness 
of his speech was the necessity he lay under of admitting Cete- 
wayo’s formidable strength, yet asserting that Sir Bartle Frere 
had not attacked him with inadequate means. The Division 
will not, it is believed, be taken till Tuesday, and will of course, 
go in favour of the Government,—as it would if they had pro- 
posed to declare the Talmud the law of the land. 


A very curious incident has interrupted the discussion upon 
Lord Chelmsford. A despatch has been published from him, 
dated March 9th, asking the Government to send out a Major- 
General competent to succeed him, and also to succeed to Sir 
Bartle Frere, and saying:—“ In June last I mentioned privately 
to H.R.H. the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief that the 
strain of prolonged anxiety and exertion, physical and mental, 
was even then telling on me. What I felt then I feel still more 
now.” Itwas at first assumed that these words were equivalent 
either to a resignation or a confession of incompetence, but the 
Government interpret them only as an argument for the de- 
spatch of an officer competent to succeed the General, and to 
hold also the “dormant commission ”’ of High Commissioner 
in the event of any accident; and we think the Government 
is right. A resignation would have been more distinct; the 
request is specially made for an officer lower than Lord 
Chelmsford; and the mention of his health indicates only 
anxiety to be prepared for any event. The strange thing, how- 
ever, is, that the Duke of Cambridge never received the letter 
mentioned, which, therefore, either miscarried, or was never 
written, or was written, but from some accident never sent. The 
incident certainly will not increase the confidence of the public 
in Lord Chelmsford, but it seems to be understood that General 
Clifford, who will be next in command, will, in certain undefined 
contingencies, assume the supreme control. He has served at 
the Cape, has an excellent record, and has three colleagues of 
nearly equal rank and experience. The whole arrangement 
seems feeble, but the true history of it is obviously not known. 


Yesterday week, in reply to the Duke of Somerset, who put a 
question, accompanied, of course, by caustic remarks, as to the 
intentions of the Government in relation to Cyprus, and espe- 
cially, to the harbour of Famagosta, the Marquis of Salisbury 
explained that it was not the intention of the Government to 
undertake anything immediately towards the construction of 
such a harbour as they assure us is possible and desirable at 
Famagosta. ‘They say that there is no immediate hurry for a 
great naval station; and that the first efforts of the Government 
must be devoted to the improvement of the sanitary arrange- 
ments, and especially the dredging-away of the fifteen feet of 
sewage which form, at present, the bottom of the roadstead. 
Even “ drainage and planting cannot be undertaken effectually 
till the next financial year ;”’ and at all events, about the works 
to improve the harbour there is no hurry. “The time 
possibly may come when it will be necessary for England 
again to look actively after her interests in that part of 
the world, and to adopt the means which she has at her 
disposal for giving force and effect to her policy. But I hope 
that time is far distant, and therefore we do not wish to incur 
any financial extravagance, for the purpose of accomplishing 
works of this kind with unnecessary speed.” That announce- 
ment has a sane and even prudent ring about it; but the real 
reason why the prize snatched in such a hurry is now to be im- 
proved so very leisurely, is that the ground-rent paid to the 
head landlord,—the Turkish Government,—out of the taxes of 
the Cypriotes, is so large. As in Egypt, we are unable to do 
justice to the population, by reason of our iniquitous contract 
with their oppressors. 





In the Commons, on Tuesday, Sir Charles Dilke raised a very 
important debate on Cyprus, reading letters from Cypriotes, 
which, if they can be trusted, appear to show that the English 
Administration is, in some respects, even more oppressive than 
the Turkish Administration which it supplanted; that the 
Legislative Council is worse composed; that the Greeks are 
treated with peculiar injustice; that the Turkish police are 
more cruel and unscrupulous than before; that the forced labour 
is obtained by the use of force, in the shape of corporal punish- 
ment ; that newspapers are kept out of the island, and telegrams 
and letters intercepted ; that the Turkish tribunals are supported 


exists in Cyprus. Mr. Bourke, of course, promised strict inyést; 
tion into all these charges, which equally, of course, he entire} 
discredited. And there can be little doubt that either Sir Charle, 
Dilke’s Greek informants are exaggerating, or that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is grossly deceived by the Turkish subordinates he 
ploys. Probably both explanations are more or less true, but it oe 
clearly elicited by the debate that many abuses are tolerated ae 
want of means to remove them,—in other words, in order to 
over to the Sultan the net revenue for which he made ma 
sponsible, when he ceded to us the administration of the island, 
We are acting for the present towards Cyprus the part of g 
hard-fisted land agent, who is compelled to screw more out of 
his superior’s estates than a humane administration could 
sibly get, and who is therefore compelled to defer indefinite) 
the reform of many gross abuses. A more humiliating posites 
for the administrators of Sir S. Northcote’s “ model farm” ean 
scarcely be imagined. We are to be a bright example to Turkey 
—in time; but are compelled at present, by pecuniary difficulties 
of our own making, to imitate the example which Turkey has 
set to us, instead of setting a bright example to her, 


Yesterday week the Alsace-Lorraine Deputies pleaded jp 
the Reichstag at Berlin for an independent administratiog of 
their provinces, and against the abuses caused by the Central 
Government at Berlin, and one of them even went so far as 
to suggest that Alsace-Lorraine should be neutralised, and 
allowed to become the independent mediator between France 
and Germany, in which case the Deputy promised that ghe 
would reconcile those two great States. Prince Bismarck’s 
reply was singularly temperate and conciliatory. Of course, 
he treated the last suggestion as a mere theatrical “aside,” 
addressed to Paris, and not intended for Berlin at all. But 
while insisting that Germany must keep complete military con- 
trol of the province, in order to be safe in less peaceful times 
than the present, he professed himself willing to grant a very 
large measure of home-rule to Alsace-Lorraine, and indeed, to 
place it in a condition which would enable it to secure for itsélf 
a great prosperity, and to gain the mastery of the Parisians 
still left in Alsace-Lorraine, for between Parisians and French. 
men, the Prince said, experience had taught him to draw a 
very broad distinction. That reads very much like a hint to 
France in relation to the proposal for removing the Legislature 
back to Paris. But if Prince Bismarck so meant it, he must 
certainly have known that his hint would ‘operate not asa 
warning, but as a spur, when received upon the inflammable 
material of French Republican feeling. Compliments from 
Prince Bismarck to Frenchmen at the expense of Paris, will 
make Paris more than ever the focus of French patriotism, 


The Times’ correspondent at Paris reports a remarkable say- 
ing of M. Grévy’s, soon after his accession to office,—that it is 
usually the duty of the Government to act on the view of the 
majority of the Legislature, but that now and then, a Legis- 
lature elected in a moment of excitement will either go beyond 
or fall short of the real wishes of the country, in deference to 
some transitory emotion; and that it then becomes the duty 
of the Administrative Government to lead the Legislature 
either a little backwards or a little forwards, so as to restote 
its essential harmony with the national mind. That is a very 
sound observation, but it implies that the Administration has 
ample means, independent of the Legislature, for checking the 
efficiency of the Legislature as a representative body; and we 
should have supposed that the tendency of French subordinates 
to report in the sense most agreeable to their superiors, would 
often greatly interfere with the trustworthiness of such means. 
Certainly the late Emperor of the French was often misin- 
formed by his subordinates as to the real wishes of his people; 
and we doubt whether officials willing to give unwelcome news 
to their superiors, are commoner now than then. If M. Grévy 
can infuse a little of the sturdiness and sober integrity of his 
own character into his bureaucracy, he will not only establish 
most useful check over the transitory emotions of the Legislas 
ture, but take a great step towards mortifying that self-will 
which has always been most dangerous to France,—the self-will 
of the too potent Executive Government. 





Mr. E. Stanhope, very late on Thursday night, made a most 
serious proposition. He asked, on behalf of the Government, 
that borrowing powers of ten millions should be granted to the 
India Office, alleging as the reason that the Council might be 
in a position, from the absence of demand for their bills, “™ 





in sentences of the grossest injustice ; and that negro slavery still 
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which they could not pay their way.” _He pleaded urgency, 
and asked the House to abstain from discussion, but this was 
much even for Lord Beaconsfield’s faithful Commons. Mr. 
= Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Courtney absolutely refused to ab- 
p com discussion, Mr. Goschen mentioning that the proposal 
would be discussed in every City circle, and that the project of 
a loan had already oozed out, greatly raising the price of silver. 
The Russian Government has addressed a Circular Note to 
the Powers’ which signed the Treaty of Paris, suggesting the 
oecupation of “ East Roumelia ” by a mixed body of troops, 15,000 
strong, contributed by all the Powers favourable to the project. 
The Russian Chancellor points out that when the Russian troops 
eave the province in May, its reorganisation will not be com- 
leted, and serious disturbances may occur, threatening the 
fic arrangement made by the Treaty of Berlin. As the 
insurrection of the province, if Turks enter it, is a certainty, the 
proposal is a sensible one ; and we are happy to believe it may 
be sanctioned by the British Government, which alone is really 
hostile to the better scheme, the junction of the two Bulgarias. 
In five or six years, the province, under European pro- 
tection, may be thoroughly organised, and may even have 
contracted a Debt,—and a thoroughly organised province with 
a Debt will never be handed back to Turkey. It is probable 
that the Sultan, who sees that, will resist the suggestion of the 
Powers, but even the Telegraph hints that he must yield to the 
unanimous will of Europe. It would be inconvenient to Lord 
Beaconsfield if the Sultan resisted, and reopened the Eastern 
Question ; and that being so, the zbsolute right of the Pashas to 
do as they will with their own is, as respects East Roumelia, 


suspended. 


The Russian Nihilists keep up their systematic terrorism. 
On the afternoon of the 25th inst. a young man on horseback 
fired at General Drenteln, head of the secret police, with a 
revolver, as he sat in his carriage. The bullet missed the 
General, and the assassin rode off into a bye-street, where he 
quitted his horse, or fell from it, and took a droschky, or light 
cab, and drove to the river, where he disappeared in a boat. 
No trace of him has been found, and it seems indubitable that 
inthe war between the Nihilists and the Police, the sympathy 
of the population is with the assassins. It is believed that they 
are of a high class, and include many much-trusted officials, 
while it is certain that they are aided by ladies of aristocratic 
birth. In fact, Nihilists appear to be usually educated men, 
who resort to assassination because they cannot move the body 
of the people. They will hardly accomplish much. There are 
always men ready to be Ministers, and the Romanoffs will pro- 
bably, feel, like the Irish landlords, that their agents are paid to 
be shot, and perform that duty reasonably well. 


The depression in agriculture was the subject of an important 
debate on Tuesday, raised by Mr. Samuelson, who moved for a 
Committee into the condition of agricultural tenancies, but who 
really wanted to have the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 
made compulsory. All speakers admitted agricultural distress, 
even Mr. Chaplin saying he could produce farming accounts 
showing “a loss of 2s, an acre, even if the land were freehold ;”’ 
and all admitted that the Agricultural Holdings Act had 
effected little. Mr. Samuelson said it was “a dead-letter.” 
Colonel Ruggles-Brise, who was most in its favour, thought 
it might be improved, “so as to do more than it had 
done;” Mr. Barclay said it ought to have been compul- 
sory; Mr. Clare Read described the Act as “an excellent 
homily to landlords, who, however, had not attended to the 
duties it enjoined ;” and Sir T. Acland thought the description 
of the Act as a dead-letter too strong, but held that there was a 
full case for inquiry. Lord Sandon, who replied for the Govern- 
ment, relied mainly on the belief that the Act had tended to 
introduce a good “ custom,” and on statistics showing that there 
had been four lean years for the farmer, and an excessive com- 
petition from America; while Lord Hartington declared the 
general impression of the failure of the Act to be well founded, 
and supported the demand for inquiry into its working. The 
Proposal was, however, rejected, by 166 to 115. 


It was determined by the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice, on Tuesday, in an appeal against a con- 
viction by the magistrates at Highgate, that the Act punishing 
furious driving is as applicable to the driving of bicycles as to that 
of vehicles drawn by horses. Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice 





Lush agreed that though the bicycle- was not invented at 
the time the Act was passed, the Legislature meant to use words 
large enough to embrace any kind of vehicle capable of doing 
the mischief contemplated in the Act which it was in the 
power of a prudent driver to avoid. This decision is fortunate, 
as it would certainly have been otherwise necessary to pass an 
Act extending the Furious Driving Act to bicycles, tricycles, 
and the rest. No kind of vehicle is so noiseless, and no kind 
is swifter or more dangerous. In going down-hill, too,—as the 
bicycle-rider convicted at Highgate was at the time of the acci- 
dent,—it may be almost impossible to control the career of the 
vehicle, which is another way of saying that in a busy thorough- 
fare no bicyle-rider should ride down-hill at all. And as, 
moreover, riding down-hill is one of the great attractions of 
bicycle-riding, from this he can only be restrained by the strict 
enforcement of legal penalties. 


An unusually cold-blooded murder has been discovered at 
Richmond. A lady, named Mrs. Thomas, of Mayfield, Park Road, 
Richmond, has mysteriously disappeared, and her disappearance 
is connected by the police with a box of human remains which 
was found in the Thames at Barnes, and which there is 
evidence to show was thrown into the river from Richmond 
Bridge on the 4th of this month. The conjecture is, that the 
body, part of which was thus disposed of, had been previously 
boiled by the murderer in the copper of the Richmond house, 
in order to facilitate its dismemberment, as a large quantity of 
fat was found adhering to the copper of the deserted house. The 
person who is suspected is said to have been the Irish servant 
of the missing lady. This woman has but recently left the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is believed that she engaged a boy to help 
her to carry the box found at Barnes to Richmond Bridge, on 
the night named. Strangely enough, the woman m question 
seems to have remained in the neighbourhood, and even in 
the house, for a fortnight after the day on which the box was 
thrown over the bridge, and only to have disappeared on the 18th 
March, when she was traced to a Metropolitan Railway station. 


In mentioning last week one of the Oxford schemes for the 
education of women,—that one which has elected to offer, at 
least to all-its students, a Church education,—we omitted to 
describe two other schemes, one the Somerville Hall, and one 
an Association for securing instruction for women,—which 
are aiming at the same end. The Rev. J. Percival,—formerly 
the head of Clifton College, and now President of Trinity, is 
the Chairman of the Committee of Somerville Hall; and this is 
to be strictly undenominational. “ Prayers will be read daily in 
the house, and on Sundays students will be expected, as a rule, 
to attend a place of worship, chosen by themselves or their 
parents.” The third scheme, “the Association,” of which the 
Master of University is the Chairman, undertakes the providing 
only of secular instruction, but will open its rooms also for reli- 
gious instruction, when desired. Thus, between the three, we 
hope there may be opening enough for the adequate teaching of 
women of all shades of opinion, who desire to avail themselves 
of the help of Oxford teachers. 


The School Board of London is out of its immediate financial 
trouble, having received permission from the Local Government 
Board to present a case for the decision of the High Court of 
Justice as to its legal right to contract loans for temporary 
purposes, and to defray the cost of this proceeding out of 
the School Fund. At the same time, it has received a 
severe rebuke from the Education Department, for signing 
contracts before the plans, specifications, and estimates 
have been finally approved by that Department, a course 
to which the Council of Education ascribe the embarrass- 
ments in which the School Board has involved itself; 
and it is rebuked also for failing to observe that the Edu- 
cation Act itself contained a provision enabling the Board 
to contract loans for authorised expenditure, so that there 
would have been no difficulty in the case, if the Board had not 
been in such a hurry to sign contracts before the expenditure 
they involved had been finally approved by the Council of Edu- 
cation. We have not yet had the School Board’s rejoinder to 
this rather sharp censure, but at present it certainly looks as if 
the financial management of the School Board had been im- 
pulsive, not to say impetuous. Didactic enthusiasm has a ten- 
dency to outrun the constable, which the ratepayers, who elect 
the School Board, do not seem likely to appreciate or approve. 


Consols were on Friday 97 to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
SIR BARTLE FRERE IN THE LORDS. 


fie debate of Tuesday in the Lords threw no real light 
d upon the conduct of the Government in respect to Sir 
Bartle Frere, The Secretary for the Colonies, after a discus- 
sion in the Cabinet, has condemned the High Commissioner 
for declaring war without permission from home in language 
of the most deliberate severity, has declared that his reasons 
are no justification for his conduct, and has, in the plainest 
terms, repudiated his policy, as contrary to that of the Imperial 
Government. He has also, in a previous despatch, expressed his 
distrust of Sir Bartle Frere’s future conduct by peremptorily pro- 
hibiting annexation, or any permanent arrangement for Zulu- 
land not previously sanctioned from home. These despatches, 
moreover, he has published to the whole world, with the ink 
still wet, before Sir Bartle Frere has read them, and neverthe- 
less he has announced that Sir Bartle Frere will be retained in 
his place as High Commissioner. Such a course of action is 
so unpredecented, so opposed to common-sense, and so in- 
jurious to her Majesty’s Service, that the whole country has 
looked for some unusual explanation ; but none has been forth- 
coming. Lord Beaconsfield’s weakly pompous speech is merely a 
declaration that her Majesty’s Government chooses to act so, and 
that if Parliament dissents, it must turn the Government out. 
Lord Salisbury, in a speech obviously forced, compared Sir 
Bartle Frere to Danton, quoted the Terrorist’s ringing sen- 
tence, “de l’audace, encore de I’audace, toujours de l’audace,” 
and deprecated punishment for an overplus cf courage which, 
considering the terrible punishment just administered by Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, is unintelligible ; while the remaining official 
speakers only argue that it was necessary to censure in the in- 
terests of good government, but not advisable to remove. 
That is a statement of opinion, not of its reasons, and as the 
opinion is contrary to every Tory tradition, it is impossible 
not to believe that the Government entirely agrees with the 
Opposition, but hesitates to act on its own conviction, for 
reasons it deems inexpedient to avow,—reasons, in all human 
probability, connected with the Premier’s view of the position 
of the Monarchy in this country. There may be other reasons, 
of course, but the only fact visible is that the Administration 
retains in power a great servant whom it openly distrusts, and 
whose policy, on a first-class question like a war, it refuses to 
support. 

But while the debate cleared up nothing as regards the 
conduct of the Government in retaining Sir Bartle Frere, it 
cleared up a great deal as regards the policy of the war. No 
better materials for an opinion on that policy could be found 
than in the two speeches of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Blach- 
ford. Both avoid the petty details which only obscure judg- 
ment, both have thorough official knowledge of the subject, 
and both deal with the war as part of a great policy. Lord 
Carnarvon, indeed, with his usual chivalry in defending men 
whom he has chosen, says a great deal too much in favour of Sir 
Bartle Frere, whose record in Scinde and in Bombay is not in 
the least like what his advocate describes, he having always 
been noted as one of the most presumptuous among really able 
men, and the most likely to be carried away by a pleasurable 
idea; but that was perhaps inevitable. One ought to fight for 
men one trusts. The more serious points are that Lord Car- 
naryon denies point-blank the allegation that the war was 
resolved on to facilitate Confederation—a denial which, his 
character being remembered, settles that question,—and re- 
calls to the public mind the reasons which at the time 
made all persons accept the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and which have been strangely forgotten. Cetewayo had just 
beaten the Boers, and was about to carry fire and sword 
through the territory of the Republic, which was entirely incom- 
petent to resist him. The administration in Pretoria had gone to 
pieces. There was no army, no money, no authority anywhere. 
Cetewayo, in Boer belief, as well as in English, would conquer ; 
and if he conquered, we must have fought him instantly under 
frightful circumstances, or have met a universal insurrection 
of the whites in South Africa, who, being half of them Dutch- 
men, would not and could not have witnessed quietly the ex- 
tirpation of a Dutch people by the Zulus. To prevent the 
war, Lord Carnarvon sanctioned the annexation, which did 
prevent it, So far from its having been accomplished by 
force, 2,500 of the 10,000 male whites petitioned for it; the 
protest of the Legislature was notoriously formal ; Sir T. Shep- 
stone was obeyed, though supported by no army, and protected 
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only by a guard of twenty-five men, and the 
accepted office under the British Government. | a 
acquiescent were the people supposed to be, that the Transvas] 
was never garrisoned, and it was not till the Boers tho 
after Isandlana, that they would not get the protection the 
desired, that their passion for independence once more revived. 
The annexation, then, did not produce the war, and we ma 
strike that, with Confederation, out of the account, ? 

What, then, did produce it? Sir Bartle Frere. Lord Car. 
narvon says “No,” for Cetewayo was hovering with armies 
along the border, and was immediately threatening Natal ; but 
upon this point he adopts too completely Sir Bartle Frere’s 
own view, and forgets that even if that be an accurate accoup 
Sir Bartle has proved by his own confession, and by his own 
action now, that he had ample means for a defensive war 
What he had not means for, was the offensive war which he 
chose to declare without official orders, against official opinions 
and, as his last despatch shows, in reliance on absurdly patti 
guine hopes that an invaded nation would refuse to defy the 
invaders. Upon this subject Lord Blachford’s argument 
appears to us complete. The traditionary policy of the Zulus, 
a policy of forty years’ standing, was to keep peace with the 
British ; and Cetewayo would have kept peace much longer, 
but for unfair dealing about the disputed lands, the 
arbitration giving Cetewayo the sovereignty of them, but 
Sir Bartle reserving in its despite the Boers’ rights of 
settlement. Cetewayo thought he had the skin and his 
enemies the meat, but might even then have kept the 
peace, and probably would, had the High Commissioner 
negotiated ; and there was every reason for negotiation, 
for time was decisively on our side. The Zulu power is. 
always threatened with disintegration. The sovereignty 
belongs by custom to the strongest descendant of Dingaan, 
and every descendant is always planning a civil war, which 
breaks out occasionally witha king on the throne, and breaks 
out invariably on a royal decease. Ohame, Cetewayo’s brother, 
is even now intriguing against him, and till their national 
pride was roused, the Zulu nation were all fretting under the 
despot’s military tyranny. Indeed Sir Bartle Frere admits 
that, for it was one of his reasons for believing that the sub- 
jugation of Cetewayo’s country would be easy. Sir Bartle 
Frere had, however, determined on war, and his ultimatum 
left Cetewayo no alternative except submission, or the war 
which immediately after was proclaimed. It comes, therefore, 
to this,—that Sir Bartle Frere, possessed of full means to 
defend his colony, aware that time was on our side, 
aware that his superiors at home desired no wat, 
buoyed up with a baseless hope of assistance from within the 
invaded country, precipitated the war on his own responsibility, 
acted, that is, with a sanguine rashness and presumption, which 
of themselves showed him unequal te his high position. We 
have not the slightest wish to blame him needlessly. We had 
very much rather blame the Government which has encouraged 
in all its servants this high-handed tone. But we are utterly 
unable to discover any defence for conduct which seems to us 
to have been dictated by impatient intellectual pride and vain- 
gloriousness, and to have been as contrary to sound policy as 
to those rules of subordination without which, as Lord 
Blachford said, the Imperial Government may be very 
Imperial indeed, but will soon be no Government a 
all. There was no reason whatever, except Sir Bartle 
Frere’s will, for not waiting until the Cabinet had decided 
whether Natal should be heavily garrisoned for a time, or 
Cetewayo should be informed that his army was & 
menace to our Colonies, which the British Government, 
with every wish to respect his independence, could no 
longer endure. Lord Carnarvon says that, if the invasion 
had been successful, nothing would have been said against Sir 
Bartle Frere. True, because his policy would in that case nob 
have been shown to be rash, and the Zulus would have been 
regarded as ordinary savages, much the better for white rule; 
but to say that a man miscalculated the strength of his 
opponents, the vigour of their resistance, and the wisest policy 
to pursue, is surely not to say that he is visibly qualified for 
command. We might as well say that because this Govern- 
ment is in scrapes in all quarters of the world, therefore it 1s 
a wise Government. It is a duty to stand by any agent who 
has been unfortunate in obeying orders; but when that agent 
disobeys them, when he takes on himself to be Government 3 
well as Governor, then his miscalculations are at least to be 
reckoned among the proofs that he was not adequately quali- 
fied for his high place. We do not judge Administrations 
in England wholly by success, or this one would have long since 
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to pieces, but success is one element in the estimate 
rot of their title to public support. 


THE SUGGESTED CENTRAL PARTY. 
DLE-AGED lawyers in search of a political creed are 
times very felicitous in the infelicities of their 
Mr. Montague Cookson, Q.C., is certainly a case 
The main reason why he declines to contest Chi- 
as a Liberal is, that he differs so little from Lord 
Say Lennox that he thinks it almost unfair to enter the 
lists against him. He could not give a better reason ; and, 
ghether for his own sake or the sake of the Liberal party, it 
ig obviously most undesirable that he should solicit the votes 
of the Liberals, when he much more than half agrees with the 
Conservatives. So far Mr. Montague Cookson has shown a 
sand judgment, though of a somewhat elementary kind ; for 
oven a child might know that you can hardly find much 
atisfaction in opposing a party you mostly agree with, 
and asking for the support of one you widely differ from. 
But the sound judgment which he evidently has at his dis- 
in relation to personal conduct, fails him when he comes 
to touch the wider political field. It is exceedingly natural 
that a middle-aged lawyer, who has cared about law all his life, 
and hardly given, perhaps, many stray thoughts even to politics, 
should like to think that the main differences of the two great 
parties are unreal, and that it is true wisdom to strike a mean 
somewhere between them. Those who do not enter into either 
side of a discussion, very naturally propose to settle it on that 
principle of arbitration which decides that each must give way 
to some extent. We do not find fault with Mr. Montague 
Cookson for importing the only principle with which he was 
familiar into the political field, and trying to untie with it 
somewhat unfamiliar knots. But what was imprudent in Mr. 
Montague Cookson was to suggest that this very obvious 
resource of the indifferent, when compelled to manufacture for 
themselves a political creed of some kind, would be one of a 
nature to excite enthusiasm. Mr. Cookson proposes his great 
political recipe with the praiseworthy brevity of a much over- 
worked lawyer. “I am one of those,” he says, “who look 
forward to the formation, at no distant date, of a great Central 
Party, which shall rouse a new political enthusiasm, by 
uniting the moderate men of both sides, to the exclusion of 
croteheteers.” Now, far be it from us to say that moderation 
is inconsistent with enthusiasm. St. Paul was an enthusiast, 
if ever there were one, and yet he told his disciples to let their 
moderation be known unto all men. Still, though moderation 
is consistent with enthusiasm, it is not usually a note of 
enthusiasm. The new party which should unite the most 
moderate men of the previously existing parties, would 
consist for the most part of rather lukewarm Liberals and 
rather lukewarm Conservatives. Mr. Montague Cookson 
might, possibly, himself feel a sort of enthusiasm in joining 
this party, but then his enthusiasm would be rather the 
enthusiasm of relief at finding that he had no political enthu- 
siasm to get up. A clever writer once described the enthusiasm 
with which, after many weeks of immersion in the witty 
epigrams of the French Press, he came upon a thoroughly dull 
article in the Standard, which described nothing, and wanted 
to describe nothing, beyond the stolid satisfaction in remain- 
ing a8 you are, which is the secret of true Conservatism. Well, 
that enthusiasm was, we suspect, very like the enthusiasm 
which Mr. Montague Cookson’s Central Party would be likely to 
excite. Certain persons on both sides who were weary of positive 
political emotion, would take refuge in it, with avivid satisfaction 
whieh they might for a moment, by a pardonable metaphor, de- 
scribe as enthusiasm. But it is hardly more possible to be really 
enthusiastic about negative qualities, than to exult in having 
nothing interesting to look forward to, nothing interesting to 
‘ook back upon, and nothing interesting to do. No doubt there 
are beings in that condition, and beings who are so near the 
attitude of true Conservatism that they do not want to exchange 
itforany other. But then, even so, they can hardly be said to 
be enthusiastic about it. The real explanation of the satisfac- 
tion which a Central Party might under certain circumstances 
txeite in England, is not at all that it would kindle political 
enthusiasm, but that when political enthusiasm of all kinds 
Was out of the question, and the chief interests of life were 
intellectual, literary, social, commercial, or, at all events, non- 
Political, people might be glad to have in the ascendant a 
perty whose greyer and dimmer life fairly represented the fact of 
such a decline in political interest, of such a diversion of the 
interests of the day from the political to some other field. That 





is the condition of things which would favour the formation of 





such a party. But the notion of its exciting political enthusiasm 
is as absurd as the notion of exciting scientific enthusiasm by 
frankly recognising, if so it ever were, that scientific progress 
was for a time at a stand-still, or the notion of exciting literary 
enthusiasm by the publication of sensible works on dull themes, 
when genius, for the moment, happened to be in abeyance. 
That a Central Party of political Moderates might, however, 
be formed, and formed with success, for a time, though it could 
not by any possibility excite enthusiasm, we are not at all dis- 
posed to deny. If Lord Beaconsfield were to retire from 
the scene, without any other great change in the political 
conditions, this would, we think, be as likely a result of the 
apathy of the moment, as any other that now occurs to us. 
We do not mean, of course, that a coalition Government would 
necessarily be formed. The genius of party government in 
England seems to be unfavourable to coalitions, and the chances 
are that the way in which the result to be arrived at would 
be gained, would be either by the formation of a sober Whig 
Government, containing perhaps a few of the ablest of the dis- 
satisfied Liberal Conservatives, or by the formation of a Liberal- 
Conservative Government, supported, on the whole, by the 
Liberal Opposition. It would be impossible for any one but Lord 
Salisbury even to attempt the continuation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
showy, Tory-democratic policy ; and it would be impossible for 
Lord Salisbury to succeed in that attempt. Any Government 
of which he was the chief would break to pieces in a few weeks, 
even if it ever got itself together. No one but the great 
political mountebank himself could keep the English public 
sufficiently amused with his tricks and prestidigitations, to over- 
come the chagrin with which they are beginning to regard the 
growing burdens, the accumulating responsibilities, the occa- 
sional disasters, and the rapidly multiplying anxieties of the 
policy of brag. And as soon as Lord Salisbury had failed,— 
if he should rashly attempt,—to fill the place of Lord Beacons- 
field, the chances are that, whatever may be the result of the 
next General Election, the public feeling will favour a policy 
of modesty and tranquillity,—the greatest conceivable change 
from the policy of bounce and brag,—and that that policy of 
modesty and tranquillity will be confided to a Liberal Govern- 
ment of an unambitious character,—a Liberal Government of 
which Lord Hartington or Lord Derby, it matters little which, 
would be the best representative, and of which the policy of 
Lord Palmerston’s last Government would be likely to pre- 
sent the type. So, at least, we should expect, unless the next 
appeal to the Constituencies be made, as regards the Liberals, 
by their old leader, Mr. Gladstone, in which case there might, 
no doubt, be a sufficient revival for a time of the former 
enthusiasm, to bring him back to power for the restoration of 
our finances, the reform of our county suffrage, and the redistri- 
bution of seats which must accompany it. But of this at present 
there appears to be no prospect. And assuredly, if the Liberals 
appeal to the country on behalf of a policy as tame and life- 
less as that which has been, on the whole, advocated by our 
present Liberal leaders, though they may perhaps succeed in 
eliciting a feeling of strong reaction against the flashy im- 
potence of the present Government, they will not succeed in 
eliciting any enthusiasm sufficient to carry even the County 
Franchise Bill with the supplementary Redistribution Bill 
to which in principle they are pledged. The chances 
are that if they get a majority at all, they will get only 
one that expresses the weariness of the country with 
the recent display of weak grandiosity, and not one ade- 
quate to stimulate Parliament to the always unwelcome 
and distasteful work of reforming itself. In 1859, Lord 
Palmerston came in pledged to a Reform Bill which, when 
he died in 1865, had never been carried. And that, we sup- 
pose, would be the kind of Liberal Government which the 
reaction now going on would produce, unless a leadership 
like Mr. Gladstone’s were to give it unexpected life. But be 
the result what it may, one thing is certain,—that if the effect 
be to produce a Government satisfactory to the moderates of 
both parties, it will be one springing, not out of enthu- 
siasm, but out of the dearth of enthusiasm, and exciting in 
the minds of those who like it best, not enthusiasm, but that 
absence of all enthusiasm which is the very quality which 
recommends it to elderly and unpolitical lawyers, like the late 
candidate for Liberal suffrages in the borough of Chichester. 
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Deputies. In the Bureaux of the Senate the majorities are 
almost all the other way, and the Report of the Committee 
will be against the return. But so many of the Republican 
Senators appear to have absented themselves from the divisions, 
that there seems a good deal of doubt concerning the result of 
the vote in the Senate-chamber itself ; and the various guaran- 
tees suggested by the Government tc render the return to Paris 
safe, seem not unlikely to influence doubtful votes in the 
direction of such a return. Whether, however, the Govern- 
ment will at once carry the scheme for a return to Paris, or 
whether it will be shelved till 1880, now not far off, when 
other constitutional changes will most likely be suggested, 
is of very little moment. Sooner or later, we expect to see 
the return of the Legislature to Paris, though we are far 
from ignoring the significance of the arguments which may 
be brought, even from a democratic point of view, against the 
session of the Legislature in a great popular capital. There 
is at times a destiny in history, the inevitableness of which 
you may discern, without clearly seeing why it may not be, 
and ought not to be, avoided. And of this kind is, 
we think, the destiny connecting all French centralising 
agencies with Paris. It is quite true that Paris by no 
means adequately represents the thoughts of the millions 
of French yoters,—nay, that it frequently represents the very 
opposite of the thoughts and wishes of many of those voters. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly possible for France to think effi- 
ciently out of Paris. In Paris are centred so large a propor- 
tion of the conditions of the national life,—without co-operation 
with Paris, France seems so crippled, so unlike herself,—that 
whether it be expedient or not, we very much doubt whether 
it is possible, unless under very exceptional and temporary cir- 
cumstances, to keep the French Legislature out of Paris. 
The main plea for Versailles is that it is so near Paris that 
both Government and Deputies can live in Paris while 
legislating at Versailles,—but that plea virtually gives up the 
whole strength of the case for a quiet Legislative capital like 
Washington or Ottawa. The chance for a comparatively marked 
impartiality of mind which Legislatures meeting in such a capital 
may have, is obviously not, in any large degree, secured for a 
Legislature that thinks, and acts, and lives in the greatest city 
of the State, and only migrates a few miles from that 
city for the sake of conducting Parliamentary discussions. 
Tom Paine’s argument against placing the central govern- 
ment of a Democratic State in such a capital as Paris,— 
that it may lead to a permanent alienation between the town 
and the country, as one result of the aggressiveness and insults 
of such mobs as those of Paris, is a grave one; but then it 
is an argument against the residence of the Government and 
Deputies in Paris, at least as much, perhaps more, than 
against their mere deliberation in Paris. Such collisions as 
may occur between the mob of a great city and the Deputies 
of the rural constituencies, are hardly less likely to occur if 
the Legislature does not actually meet in Paris, but its 
members do reside there, than if they both reside and 
deliberate there. Individual Deputies at least who may 
render themselves obnoxious by their politics, are just as liable 
to insult in Paris, if they reside there, but go to Versailles 
to deliberate, as if they both reside and deliberate in Paris. The 
only thing secured by deliberating in Versailles which would 
not be equally secure if the Legislature met in Paris, is the 
greater safeguard against any direct invasion of Parliament 
by the mob. But with proper military precautions, this is 
really impossible ; and besides, M. Waddington’s proposal that 
at any time the Legislature may, if it thinks fit, appoint its 
next session for Versailles, would meet any risk of this kind 
completely. So far as we can see, all the arguments which 
really tell strongly against Paris as the seat of the Legislature, 
tell almost equally against any place so near Paris that it is 
easy for the Deputies to reside in Paris, while migrating for 
their session to some place in the neighbourhood. There is a 
strong case to be made out for a central Legislative capital 
that is far removed from the popuiar capital of a great State, 
—for such a capital as Ottawa or Washington, rather than 
Montreal or New York. But there is a very weak case to be 
made out for a Legislative capital which is merely relegated 
in the suburb of the popular capital,—for sending all our 
Members of Parliament, for instance, every day to Hampton 
Court, while they continue to live in London. Whatever the 
danger may be,—and it is not slight,—that the genius of 
the capital will be potent enough to make the Deputies 
of rural districts to some extent forget the most genuine 
desires of their constituents, the danger will be at least as 
great for men whose whole social life is moulded by that of 
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But if, instead of being a question between Paris and 
Versailles, the question had been between Paris and some 
truly central and quiet place, such, for instance, as Bou 
no doubt a very much stronger case might have been 
made out for the quiet provincial town. There cannot 
be a doubt that to some extent Paris casts a spell on the mind 
of those who live in it.—that the life of Paris has a tenden, 
to disqualify the steady, frugal, industrious Representatives of 
steady, frugal, industrious communities, for adequately inter. 
preting the wishes of those communities to the great Council 
of the nation. Since the great Revolution, from first to 
Paris has magnetised men’s minds in a sense unfavourable to 
the interests of the peasantry of France ; and there can be no 
question but that this magnetism has hitherto operated very 
unfavourably to the stability of political institutions in Prange 
Still, this is just the sort of magnetism which it is the ten. 
dency of the new Republican institutions to remove. With 
a thoroughly unpretentious, simple man like M. Grévy at the 
head of France,—with M. Gambetta urging on every one that 
the new political strata, the peasants, the commercial travellers, 
the small tradesmen, are the heart of the new régime,—with 
the Department and the Commune asserting their local liberties 
more and more,—with the steady decline of dictatorial concep. 
tions of government, and a daily increasing tendency to let the 
Constituencies feel their power,—Paris ought to lose a great deal 
of its fascinating spell for French politicians, and leave them 
at liberty to fall, like our own county Members, under the 
homely influence of true provincial limitations, provincial pre 
judices, and provincial humdrum. And we believe that this 
will be so more and more. At all events, so far as there is 
a case for driving the Legislature out of Paris at all, there is 
a very much stronger case for exiling it to a really central 
point of political calm, like Bourges, than for erxiling it 
only to an easy half-hour’s railway journey from the attractions 
of the great capital. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT. 
HE mist in which Egyptian affairs have been so long dee 
signedly obscured is lifting a little at last, and befor 
long the English people will understand what it is their 
agents are doing in that unhappy country. Several journals 
have this week published letters describing the famine which 
is raging in the Valley of the Nile, and to-day we add another 
important contribution to the list, the statement of an eye 
witness; who signs his name, and who has recently been travel 
ling in the true interior, away from the river highway. The 
accounts of all witnesses are the same. The exactions of the 
Egyptian tax-gatherers, stimulated by pressure from the 
French Government, which desires to conciliate a powerttl 
financial group, and from the British Government, which d 
sires, in Egyptian affairs, to be always in front, but is to 
timid to take a line of its own, have at last exhausted even the 
resources of Egypt; all savings have been sacrificed to soothe 
the Bondholders, and an over-high Nile, an incident which has 
occurred a hundred times before, has reduced the people to 
utter ruin. They are dying in thousands of starvation, and 
are flogged while dying for the benefit of their master’s credi- 
tors. The oppression which can have produced such a rest 
must have been, we need not say, extreme. Small as Egypt is,its 
revenue-yielding section being scarcely larger than Yor 
its fertility is so great, and its soil, owing to the overflow of 
the river, so independent of manure, its climate is so favour 
able to production, and its peasantry are so industrious, that 
hunger ought to be the last evil which afflicts its population. 
Turkish misgovernment failed to ruin them, but even Turkish 
misgovernment isa feeble engine of destruction when com 
with a Government like the present, in which all the vices 
an Oriental monarchy are supported by all the power of Bure 
pean civilisation, in which the Parisian financier and the Eng 
lish ironclad alike defend the tax-gatherer and his whip. +0 
Khedive is bad enough, but the Khedive, left to himsell,® 
humane, compared with the Khedive compelled by Franté 
and England not only to plunder for himself, but for the 
usurers of London and Paris. The wretched peasants, far 
worse off than the poorest labourers of Dorsetshire, have beet 
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with ever-increasing taxes, until, at the present 
ent, they pay £2 a head,—ten times the taxes of Bengal 
eee ‘which is just like Egypt, and five times the taxes paid 
Pp ales, with the rental paid to the landlords added on. 
b taxation so cruel as the Egyptian is known in any country 
ofthe world, And of this exaction, often raised from the un- 
farmer by actual flogging with hippopotamus-hide, 
ths goes directly out of the country to the Bond- 
holders, another tenth to the Sultan, to the British 
Government for the Suez Canal transaction, and to the 
E s who, for the sake of the Khedive’s credi- 
tors, are lending the aid of their intelligence to keep 
the evil system. Of this debt, none has been con- 
ra by the people, not a fourth has been spent even for 
their indirect benefit, and not a clear half has ever been re- 
geived in cash, even by the ruler who holds them in his power, 
and who, oppressive as his system is, has never skinned 
them, while independent, as his Government is doing 
now, The tale of bricks is being exacted when the straw 
is gone, A very large portion of the Egyptian Debt 
bas been made up by funding claims for usurious in- 
terest upon the Floating Debt, short loans contracted in 
a hurry on any terms with firms who never expected repay- 
ment, but knew they could induce great Governments to secure 
them bonds more than equal to interest and debt together. 
Another large portion is “ commission ”—that is, the money 

id to financiers to put off bonds upon the public—and 
another, “ discount,” the difference between issue-price and the 
money received. We believe that if the Court of Chancery 
could examine Egyptian affairs as it would the affairs of a 
ward of Court, allowing only for money received and reasonable 
interest, all the debts of every kind would be reduced to a 
single Consol Stock of £50,000,000 at four per cent., and 
would then be overpaid. At present, to pay these monstrous 
claims the whole natural revenue of the country is taken away, 
and then the unhappy peasantry are compelled to surrender all 
their own profits for expenses of administration, and all their 
savings for the Khedive’s personal behoof. Of course they 
starve, as Mr. Chester testifies. Any other race would emancipate 
themselves by insurrection or flight, but the Egyptians have 
submitted patiently to every oppressor since the days of the 
Pharaohs, and they submit still, though actually menaced 
with death from hunger. The oppression has been too long 
and too heavy, and even the energy for insurrection has gone 
from all but the Army officers, who, having been neglected for 
years, at last threatened the British Finance Minister, and are, 
in consequence, to be paid up their arrears at once. 

The responsibility for all this misery, and for the coming 
desolation, which will be as fatal to the bondholder as to the 
peasant, rests directly with the British and French Govern- 
ments,—with M. Waddington and Lord Beaconsfield. M. Wad- 
dington is reluctant to allow the financial crisis which would 
occur in Paris if the service of the Egyptian Debt were sus- 
pended, or if a reasonable composition, that is, four per cent. 
on money actually received in Egypt, were offered to the Bond- 
holders; and the British Government is unwilling to allow the 

an opportunity of interference, and consequently both 
lend their whole strength to support the present system, and 
even, as Sir Stafford Northcote has admitted in Parliament, to 
compel the Khedive to pay his coupons, which can be paid 
only out of the lives of the unhappy peasants. It is perfectly 
well understood that if France and England absolutely with- 
drew, an internal revolution, probably in favour of Halim 
Pasha, would upset the Khedive and his system together, 
and give Egypt one more chance. It is equally well 
understood that if they only abstained from acting as 
agents for the financial houses, the most discreditable réle 
played by great Governments since the Jecker business, the 
coupons would go unpaid, and the revenue of Egypt would be 
spent in the eountry which produces it. And it is perfectly 
well understood that if they superseded Mehemet Ali's dynasty, 
appointed a Christian Prince—say, Lord Dufferin—as their 
avowed nominee, and governed Egypt as Syria for a time was 
governed, Egypt might recover, a clash between England and 
France might be avoided, and even the Bondholders might 
Tecelve a moderate interest on secure, and therefore valuable, 
bonds, But they have not the nerve to take this last course, 
or the political principle to adopt either of the former alter- 
natives. On the contrary, they maintain the present system 
by acts of direct and wholly unwarrantable interference, such 
as the joint Note published in the Observer of the 23rd inst., 
4 note the existence of which Sir Stafford Northcote could not 


deny, and which was handed to the Khedive on the 8th 





inst. :—“ The Governments of France and England accept the 
expression of the determination of the Khedive to conform to 
their decisions, and take note thereof. It is understood that the 
Khedive is not, under any circumstances, to assist at the deli- 
berations of the Council. Prince Tewfik Pasha is to be 
appointed President of the Council; the two European mem- 
bers of the Council are to have the right of conjointly im- 
posing an absolute veto on all measures of which they may 
disapprove. In consideration of these concessions, the two 
Powers will abstain from insisting upon the return to office of 
Nubar Pasha, who has himself declared that he does not desire 
to form part any longer of the Cabinet, except at the personal 
request of the Khedive. His Highness will understand the 
serious responsibility which he has assumed by giving rise to 
(provogquant) these new arrangements, and the gravity of the 
consequences to which he would expose himself if he should 
not prove able to (ne savait pas) ensure their complete execu- 
tion, and if difficulties should arise subsequently to in- 
terfere with the progress of the Government, or if public 
order should be disturbed.” That is the note of a 
Suzerain to a subject. The two Cabinets which have 
sent it become directly responsible for the Khedive to 
whom they give such orders, and for the “ Minis- 
ters” whom they vest with such a veto, and therefore 
responsible for the famine which is the consequence of the 
present drain upon the people. By maintaining those 
Ministers they sanction their acts, and become responsible for 
their financial arrangements, whether, as Sir G. Oampbell 
believes, they take the form of staving off repudiation till a 
fixed date, or, as is possible, of continuing the taxation till 
the richest valley in the world perishes of the tax-gatherer. 

It is useless to appeal to the House of Commons, which has 
become paralysed for good ; but we would appeal to the Tory 
party, and ask how long they will permit this policy to con- 
tinue. They number in their ranks more than half the historic 
names of the land. Their representatives are chosen from 
classes one of whose first claims to rule is that their hands 
are clean of stock-jobbing. They profess above all things to 
loathe the “ cesspool of Agio,” into which so many politicians 
of our day have plunged, that when any great step is taken it 
is necessary to ask in what way it will affect the “ speculative 
stocks,” before the attitude of all influential men can be under- 
stood. They strenuously deprecate the quarrel with France, 
which we earnestly warn them will yet arise out of this inde- 
fensible confederacy to protect purely financial designs. We 
ask them whether they will not interfere, and compel the 
Government either to wash its hands of Egypt, or to substitute 
for its meddling, direct and responsible interference, if possible 
in agreement with France, but if needful in opposition to 
France, to which the Government is now weakly and even 
slavishly submissive. We have not the slightest wish to make 
the question a party one. We shall be delighted if Lord Bea- 
consfield has the whole credit, by any course of policy whatever, 
of emancipating the Egyptian Fellaheen. But we hold it to 
be the duty of the Tory party to see that their chiefs do not 
allow the destruction, now imminent, of the most ancient, most 
submissive, and most unhappy people in the world, in order 
that speculators may dispose of bonds which ought never to 
have been contraeted. Slaughtering Zulus, shooting Afghans, 
crushing South Bulgarians, expelling Armenians, have not we 
English enough to answer for, without stripping Egyptians of 
the last means of life? If we will not govern them, or let 
France govern them, or allow the Khedive to govern them, at 
least let us suffer them to live. If God decrees that Egyptians 
perish in order that Israelites go free, there is no course but 
submission,—but is that a responsibility which the Tory party 
dare take upon itself ? 





THE IDEAL PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 


HE letters which we print elsewhere show that the notion 

of an ideal Public Worship Bill has an interest for 
readers of very different schools of theological opinion. The 
conviction expressed by “ A. J. C.,” that no Ritualist “ would 
consider for a moment the wishes of a minority,” is, in part, 
answered by Dr. Littledale. Here is, at least, one Ritualist—and 
he a very prominent member of the party—who declares himself 
anxious that no ceremonial changes shall be introduced, except 
under conditions which would secure the vested rights of con- 
gregations to have public worship celebrated in the accustomed 
way, while allowing the minority who wish for change to pro- 
vide chapels of ease for themselves. Still, “A. J. C.” may 
object that this is only the opinion of a single Ritualist, and 
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that the genuineness even of this has not been tested by ex- 
periment. In that case, it may be useful to point out 
that the object of a Bill, such -as we have suggested, 
is to put those who disobey the law so plainly in the 
wrong that public opinion would not be in the least hurt 
by their being overtaken by just punishment. What 
is it that constitutes the real difficulty in enforcing the 
Public Worship Regulation Act? Just this,—that people 
do not like seeing a conscientious, hard-working clergyman sent 
to prison for giving his congregation precisely the service they 
want. If no prosecution had been instituted except against 
incumbents who were forcing ritual innovations down the 
throats of unwilling congregations, the Act would not have 
become the by-word it now is. But then prosecutions of this 
kind would not have answered the purpose of the Church 
Association. We are doing them, we imagine, no injustice, 
when we say that their object is not so much to pro- 
tect particular congregations, as to redeem the Church 
of England from what they hold to be a very great stain. 
Their mistake is that they apply to an Established Church 
reasoning which is only in place when applied to a Voluntary 
Church. Supposing the Wesleyans, for example, to be rent 
by differences as great as those which divide the Ritualists 
and the Evangelicals, there would be no meaning in a sugges- 
tion that by such and such compromises it might be possible 
for the two parties to remain in the same religious communion. 
When men are not agreed upon the nature and object of 
worship, there is nothing gained by their continuing to wor- 
ship together. But when these differences exist in an Esta- 
blished Church, another set of considerations comes in. The 
two warring parties cannot agree to separate, for if 
they separated, where would be the Established Church? 
Consequently, they must either agree to differ, or go on trying 
conclusions until one of them has cast out the other. This 
last is the process which the Low-Church party are trying to 
apply to the Ritualists, and we object to it, because we hold 
that, if successful, it would be fatal to the existence of the 
Established Church, or, at all events, that if the Established 
Church survived the shock, it would be altogether a thinner 
and poorer institution than before. 

To return to “A. J. ©.’s” letter, we repeat that if Ritual 
prosecutions were only instituted against clergymen who per- 
sisted in disregarding the wishes of, to say the least, an appre- 
ciable minority of their congregation—a minority, too, which 
was left perfectly free to maintain extra services, or even an 
extra church, if it were so minded—no one would be disturbed 
at the imprisonment or deprivation of the offending incumbent. 
He would be punished for an act which would be distasteful to 
every reasonable man, and the universal feeling would be that the 
sooner the Church was relieved from such a minister, the better 
for its permanent interests. We admit, indeed, that for the 
particular case mentioned by “ A. J. C.” we have no remedy to 
propose. He has been, he says, “ dragged, indignant and help- 
less, through change after change for the last six years.” But 
these repeated changes have been so well received by the con- 
gregation, that the minority now consists of “ A. J. C.,” and 
half-a-dozen, it may be, who think with him. What would 
be the good, he says, of telling this mere fraction of the con- 
gregation that if they choose, they may build a chapel and pay 
a minister for themselves? The only answer to this question 
is, that when minorities are so small as this, it is practically 
impossible to protect them. ‘De minimis non curat Lex:” 
the law cannot stop to think about half-dozens. Here is 
a congregation almost unanimous in wishing for the in- 
troduction of the particular type of service which they 
think edifying, and half-a-dozen members of it who 
wish to retain the type which they think edifying. Is 
it reasonable to expect what is, virtually, the whole 
congregation to give up what it wants, in deference to 
the wishes of an infinitesimal minority? We cannot think 
so. To perfect freedom to have a service of their liking if they 
can afford to pay for it, they have an undisputable claim, 
but it is not, to our mind, expedient to erect their wishes into 
a law for, perhaps, a hundred times their number. In the last 
sentence of his letter, “* A. J. C.” exactly describes the present 
state of things,—* A spiritual despot works his will in the only 
accessible place of worship.” That is what we wish to see put 
an end to, whether the despot be a Ritualist or an Evangelical. 
The result of a rigid and successful enforcement of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and of the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee in recent Ritual cases, would be to ensure that this 
despot should always be of the same way of thinking. But 
though that way of thinking were in every respect our own, 








we fear that to enforce it under all circumstances in the 
accessible place of worship would be n only 
despotism. ' . one the less an act of 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies raises three very perti — 
to the working of such a measure as en! poe 
admit that to sustain by the authority of the Church and Me 
Law every variety of ritual which might succeed in establish; 
itself in a church, might be a too revolutionary poral 
in the only circumstances under which an ideal Public - 
ship Bill would have any chance of passing, it ought not he 
very difficult to assign some limits to this liberty. Su te 
that Parliament were sincerely anxious to find oe 
vivendi in Ritual matters, it might take coun a 
the leaders of the two great parties in the Che 
of England, and ascertain from them what are = 
ceremonial practices upon which they set value, When 
this had been done, two tables in a schedule would 
tain the practices which might not be introduced hy. 
church in which they were not previously in use, or left off 
any church in which they were previously in use, without th 
consents required by the statute. In one table, fore 
would be included vestments, lights, incense, and the like: is 
the other, the black gown, and any other matters to which the 
Low-Church party might assign importance. As to Mp 
Davies’s second point, the definition of “ established,” ag ap. 
plied to ritual, we would take every church as it was, say, on 
the 1st of January preceding the passing of the Act, By this 
means there would be no question about length of time, and 
no need to provide any process by which an innovation 
should be stopped from establishing itself. No change after 
the prescribed date, and that a date already past, should be 
legal without something in the nature of a faculty ; only the 
condition for obtaining such a faculty should be simply the 
existence of the practice proposed to be introduced in th 
schedule of the Act, and the consent of the requisite propor. 
tion of the congregation. The difficulty about what con. 
stitutes “the habitual congregation” is, we fully admit, a 
formidable one. But the possibility of such a Bill as we have 
in view rests on the existence of a genuine desire to discovers 
workable compromise, and before a desire of this kind, technical 
difficulties are very apt to disappear. Given that Parliament 
were really anxious to protect the habitual congregation againsta 
ritual they disliked, and that this profession concealed no wish to 
gain an advantage for one religious party over another, it 
would not, we think. be impossible to devise alternative de 
finitions of an “ habitual” member of a congregation, on 
or other of which should embrace all who had any fair claim 
to be protected. Such definitions would not be designed to 
protect the habitual ratepayer who never goes to church a 
all, or the habitual pewholder who is never seen in his pew. 
They would be honestly intended for the benefit of those who 
are sufferers by the uncontrolled liverty which the law, nd, 
indeed, as it is expounded, but as it is applied, gives to every 
parson to do what he likes in his own church. Nor, we con 
fess, do we see where the “abundant funds,” which li 
Davies contemplates, as stimulating legal acuteness to pict 
holes in the Act, would be likely to come from. No principle 
would be at stake, for all the points of ceremonial now d& 
puted would be legal, provided that certain conditions wer 
complied with, and we greatly doubt whether any one woul 
be found to spend much money in proving that they had mi 
been complied with in a doubtful instance. It would be cheap 
to pay for an extra service, or to build a chapel of ease. 

































































THE TROUBLES THICKENING. 


HE troubles of the Ministry, and unfortunately, therefor, 
of the country, are thickening fast. For some wees 
past the Government have either believed, or have been ani 
ous to spread the belief, that the Afghan War was over, 
that a short and bloodless campaign had resulted in a cal 
plete success. We had obtained our “ scientific frontier,” a 
could either obtain a treaty from Yakoob Khan, or rest tra 
quilly upon our arms, in placid confidence that no Afghan fom 
could drive us from our position. It now appears, howere, 
that the war has scarcely begun. According to a telegram in the 
Standard, dated Calcutta, the 27th inst., Major Cavagnari hasit 
formed the Viceroy that all hope of negotiation with Yakoobw 
over and “an immediate advance has been ordered on Cabsl 
The advance will, in the first instance, be confided to G 
Browne, whose communications will be supported by Gene 
Maude ; while General Roberts will cross the Shaturgardan at! 
distract the enemy, who have fortified the Khoord Kabul ! 
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Re ral Browne, by.a direct advance upon the capital 
. r ? . P 

only wi yb Khan exercises a legal authority over the districts 
act of “ traversed, which his father did not possess over the 
we and as he has brought new regiments from 

.~ a strenuous resistance may be expected; and Lord 
dhe {ston must collect a considerable force on the Indus, to 
a his very thinly filled columns of advance. We do 
“a oot anticipate any repulse, for the Afghans cannot stand up 
Wor. Wf io the breechloader ; but there will be fighting, and serious 
tole upon the communications of the columns, the whole 
oting I of the hills being alive with angry tribesmen enraged at 
nodys tg of annexation. The drain of men will be most severe, 
with [nor especially as the danger in Burmah is not over, and the 
burch ing may at any moment imprison the British Resident, to 
the IB astort the surrender of the young Prince whom he regards as 
Whe & his rival, and who is living under our protection in Calcutta. 
con. ff Bren two wars at once will not, it is true, over-tax the Indian 

1 any ire, which is organised as a military monarchy, and 
off in IH though now governed by a weak Viceroy, contains men 
ut the ME of every kind of ability and experience; but the regi- 


ments, we fear, are not strong, both campaigns would 
iy hot-weather campaigns ; and the financial difficulties may 


SS 


a: 
hthe Wi leof the gravest kind. Already Mr. Stanhope is asking 
) Mr, If fora right to borrow ten millions in London, and we have 
8 ap [never known the Indian balances so low since the days when 
y,0n MH India was governed for £25,000,000 a year. The Imperial 
y this § Government will need all its energy, and would, were it wise, 
and ispatch a fresh corps of 5,000 men to Bombay, not to assist 
ration [§ Lord Lytton, but to form a reserve against any movement 
alter § which might follow even a rumour of disaster. The Ministry 
ld be #& should remember that, in Club parlance, they have “ lost their 
y the & lock,’—that is, that their policy is too active and aggressive 
y the [§ forthe mental calibre of the agents to whom they are com- 
n the ff pelled to entrust it. Even they can hardly believe that Lord 
opor- Lytton is the man to call armies from the ground to avenge 
con- defeat. 

ait, The prospect is not brighter for them in South Africa. They 
have & will conquer Cetewayo, of course, but the conquest may not be 
vera @ aneasyone, The Zulu King has evidently decided that he 
nical @ will stand on the defensive and die fighting, and that means 
ment & that we must penetrate to his stronghold, with at least 10,000 
insta ( men, through a frightful country, and with trains which 
ishto @ will not allow the army to move at the rate of five 
er, it @ miles a day. That movement can be organised, and will 
» de I doubtless be successful, for the new Major-Generals will not 


er on the side of rashness; but it will cost much time, many 
valuable lives, and an amount of treasure it is melancholy to 
think of, and may involve harassing repulses. The War Office, 
at all events, cannot be confident, when they remember what 
happened in the case of Secocceni, who did not, indeed, defeat 
us, but who foiled us almost completely. The Zulu war may 
be a dragging war, and a dragging war means daily loss of 
men, daily waste of money, and daily increase in the hospital 
returns. The remainder of Colonel Glyn’s column now at Help- 
makaar is already almost prostrate with sickness, and though, 
a usual, much of this is due to despondency, and will vanish 
with the next advance, much is also due, we greatly fear, to the 
weather, which is rapidly growing chilly ; andtothe curse of Cape 
warfare, the difficulty of making satisfactory arrangements about 
Water,—a difficulty which we fear will greatly trouble Colonel 
Pearson's defence. It is not that fair water cannot be obtained, 
bat that the soldiery cannot understand why any water that 
looks passable should be unsafe. Lord Chelmsford may require 
further reinforcements still before British prestige is redeemed, 
and though he will win, may not win in that dramatic way for 
which the people, if the truth were told, are longing eagerly. 


efor, They want an Abyssinian conclusion, and they may not 
rok get it y ’ A) y 

a We are unable to believe the Government right, even in the 
aa oo financial emergency, in reducing the Marines, and 
hp Pen. the regiments down to their present standard. They 


engaged in two serious wars in Afghanistan and Zululand, a 

In Burmah may break out on them at any moment, they 
= plunging into a morass of troubles in Egypt, troubles which 
may end in a French expedition thither ; and they are holding 
4 tone towards Russia which can be successful only if the 
ultan is wise, and Austria immovably faithful, and the Czar 
entirely beyond coercion from Panslavonic opinion. They 
war far better than we do how uncertain and shifting those 
. . itions are, and yet they do not strengthen their forces by 
* A Tt would be the easiest thing in the world just now 
“ one hundred men to each regiment, and two thousand 

n to the Marines ; but they are afraid of the expense, and 





















prefer the happy-go-lucky course of expecting that for once 
omelettes will be made and cooked without any breaking of 
eggs. That is very feeble, and it is their feebleness, much 
more even than their brag, which makes quiet observers open 
their newspapers day by day with a feeling of vague dread. 
They are pressing forward everywhere, and nowhere providing 
supports—and that, whether the Ministry is Whig or Tory, is 
bad strategy. They may rely, no doubt, being an English 
Cabinet, upon a good many Major Chards; but they do not 
want to expend their supply, and that is what will happen if 
they continue so purposeless. When the Secretary at War 
approves a colonial campaign which the Secretary for the 
Colonies disapproves, and neither, when the campaign has 
begun, asks Parliament for resources, disaster, to say the least 
of it, is not provided for. 








UNSEASONABLE WEATHER. 
HE unseasonably bad weather of this week, coming as it has 
at the close of an unusually long and severe winter, has 
given a certain pungency of sympathy tothe usual introductory 
conventionalities of English talk, that may be reckoned as some- 
thing of a set-off against the miseries of the weather itself, 
You find strangers sympathising on the subject, on their first 
acquaintanceship, with a kind of ardour that almost equals or 
surpasses the effect of profound political sympathy. They ex- 
change their thoughts on the spring with an emotion almost 
approaching that of prisoners in neighbouring cells who have 
established some method of secret conversation. Out of the 
depth and intensity of the common gloom there flashes a ray of 
warm fellow-feeling, which at least touches the confines of 
mutual regard. Indeed, the weather makes otherwise conven- 
tional young ladies the next thing to original, and mute middle- 
aged men all but eloquent. The adjectives and illustrations of 
their suffering are selected with a propriety and an obvious refer- 
ence to distinct personal experience, that are clearly above the 
ordinary conversational powers of the speakers, “They learn 
in suffering what they teach,” not exactly “in song,” but in 
language raised a point or two above common-place. Indeed 
the weather is having something of the effect which a war 
on our own soil, or a famine, or a pestilence, would have in 
a much greater degree. It is making men think of the same 
thing in the same way, and with an energy of fellow-feeling 
that cancels a certain amount of that cold, stiff, superficial 
reserve for which, as a nation, we are distinguished. If 
this goes on, the Positivists themselves, in spite of their 
sublime composure, will be moved to modify their “commemora- 
tion” of Space, and to speak of it not only with gentle encomium 
and regard, as having always been of great service to man, and 
as “destined to be of greater by his wise use, as it becomes the 
recognised seat of abstraction, the seat of the higher laws which 
collectively constitute the Destiny of man,” but also with a cer- 
tain accent of warning and reproach, as the seat of those biting 
winds and unrelenting snow-storms, which collectively modify 
the Destiny of man in a sense which even the great Pontiff of 
Positivism himself would have regretted, if only because he had 
wholly failed to anticipate it. 

No doubt, amongst those who read the newspapers, the in- 
tensity of the feeling with which the horrors of the weather is 
regarded, is partly due to the increased suffering caused by 
the American telegrams, which send us the earliest notice of all 
the miseries we ave to expect, and thereby greatly add to them, 
while they never give us a single happy anticipation to balance 
these prophecies of evil. It is like having all your bills sent in 
before they are due, without even any “anticipation sketch- 
estimate” of your resources for paying them. There is no 
doubt that these weather forecasts have touched our life with a 
new melancholy, which, especially in a season like this, tells 
seriously on the classes who are unwise enough to consult 
them. Even in the few genial spring days we have had, the 
weather forecast of the Times has played the part of the skull 
at the Egyptian feast, to bid us be quite sure that the festivity 
of the moment was not to last. The coming adversity cast its 
shadow over the brief prosperity, and made men shudder at the 
approaching snow-storm, even while the sun shone. 

But there is a certain advantage even in unseasonable weather, 
besides the advantage of breaking through the frost of English 
manner, and opening a vein of sympathy on the very surface 
of English life. It has, we imagine, a very great, though to a 
considerable extent unconscious, influence in moulding the 
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practical logic of men. When they see, as they so often do, 
the chief cause to which the variation of the seasons is due, 
not only counteracted for considerable periods together by 
minor causes, but so far counteracted that, but for the 
invariable changes in the length of the day, they would 
suppose that that chief cause of seasonal change itself had been 
seriously impaired, they get a lesson in “the logic of facts” 
which sticks by them, however little they attend to it at the 
time, and seriously affects all their habits of practical life. And 
indeed, it is the sort of lesson which Englishmen very much 
need to have repeated at the present time. They see before 
them a time of political and of commercial depression,—of re- 
action in politics, and of contraction in trade,—which they are, 
very many of them, disposed to treat as if it were to endure. 
They might really just as well regard the unseasonable weather 
of the spring as likely to last through the year, and expect a long 
succession of severe frosts in July, and of biting snow-storms 
in August. The truth is that particular combinations of minor 
causes will neutralise for a long time even the most potent 
cause of all amongst the many causes which affect a particular 
phenomenon. Lord Beaconsfield is one of those minor causes 
in politics which have averted beyond its due season the return 
of the political sunshine; he has been in the world of politics 
what Mr. Kinglake once described as “a mysterious, unaccount- 
able, uncomfortable work of God, which may have been sent for 
some good purpose, to be revealed hereafter.”’ Famine, protection, 
and political unrest are among the other temporary causes which 
have averted beyond its due season the return of commercial 
prosperity. But there is no more reason to suppose that this 
combination of temporary causes can avert the steady pres- 
sure of the permanent cause tending to a mollification of the 
political and commercial, than of the physical season. We 
know that the frosts and snow-storms will not endure, because 
we know that the same cause which leads to the lengthening of 
the day must eventually lead to the preponderance of light and 
heat over darkness and cold. And so we know that Lord 
Beaconsfield and his showy mismanagement cannot endure,— 
that special phenomena like famines cannot endure,—that even 
if Protection in some form endures, it cannot wholly cancel all 
the accumulations of industry, or blind completely the eyes of 
ordinary sagacity ; and that if it is certain that, to some extent, 
rashness and rascality,—the main causes of widespread distrust, 

-will endure, yet they will, for a time, be greatly diminished by 
the severe lessons which their consequences bring. So long as 
the knowledge, inventiveness, and industry of the world go on 
accumulating, and the moral vices do not positively gain 
the virtues of man, we may feel quite certain that 
the steady causes which tend to political and commercial 


on 


prosperity are gaining ground, as surely as the sun gains 
in approach towards the zenith from month to month,—and 
this, even though the temporary causes which prevent the 
natural result from being seen, are so curiously combined for the 
moment, that the issue is as difficult to discern as it is to see the 
progress towards genial weather between January and March. 
And on this point the uncomfortable American telegrams which 
are always discounting our griefs, and which never discount our 
joys, no doubt add to the impressiveness of this lesson in the 
logic of facts. We know that the Americans can send us word 
only of temporary causes. If they are suffering from severe 
weather, and the wind is either westerly, or rotating with 
a westerly movement of its centre, they know that we shall 
probably have their weather before long ; and this, or something 
like this, is the basis of most of their predictions. But this is, 
on the very face of it, a purely temporary phenomenon, which, 
whatever its cause, cannot well be due to anything likely to out- 
weigh the permanent effect of the sun, as it rises day by day 
higher in the heavens; and so we have fair notice, even with the 
worst news, that the cause of that news is not one to vie fora 
moment with the steady and constant cause promising us more 
light and more heat. Unseasonable weather is, therefore, a 
sort of practical lesson in the logic of facts,—a useful warning 
that when everything seems to be going in the opposite direction 
to that we had had, on the whole, a fair reason to expect, we 
need not be in any degree discomposed, so long as the reactionary 
causes are but temporary, and the permanent causes tend to a 
revival of all the energies which seem for the time to be 
paralysed or restraine 1, 








———___ 
THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF THE ABORIGINES 
OF VICTORIA. 
HERE is one unpleasantness, to us at least, in reading abont 
Australian savages. They have been very a. 
served by very intelligent men, almost as carefully observed 
the children of a household, and those men always semaine 
to come to two conclusions :—First, that the savages onan 
and secondly, that the power of accumulation, the power which 
more than any other differentiates men from animals, jg jp 
them exceeding low, or rather, positively limited, The 
exists, that is demonstrable, but its exercise involves, with som 
tribes, such fatigue that they will not employ it unless drives 
by sharp and continuous necessity, and not always eye, 
then. They consequently remain, and will remain always, not 
animals, but little children, never advancing, and never capable of 
cumulative advance, but living on unchanged till the Conditions 
around them become too much for their limited powers, and they 
dying sadly out. It is not a pleasant thought, by any means,— 
though no more inconsistent with the Providential scheme thay 
the existence of congenital idiotcy or hereditary insanity, —hegagg 
it suggests that in each race there may be an inherent line beyond 
which it will not pass, and that no race, therefore, is certainly 
capable of indefinite advance, but it will obtrude itself som. 
times. We have a huge book before us, for example, a pre. 
sent from the Government of Victoria, in which Mr, B 
Smyth, a gentleman employed for sixteen years in the Depart. 
ment for the protection of the Aborigines, gives to the worl 
much of what he has collected about the aborigines of Victoria, 
He had intended to give all he had accumulated, but was pr. 
vented by “ circumstances,’ for which, unless they were yery 
unpleasant to him, we are heartily grateful. God knows what 
his book would have grown to, if his design had been perfected, 
It is extremely valuable, however, and interesting, in spite of its 
gigantic scale; and it is impossible to read the chapters we hare 
read—those bearing on the mental status of the aborigines~ 
without the thought we have described. The aborigines of 
Victoria, who, it seems certain, were all originally alike, and 
who all speak dialects of one tongue, seem stricken with per- 
petual childhood. They have all the capacities of other races, 
physical and mental, except the capacity of advance; they 
produce as many children to the family,——a statement often 
denied; Count Stzrelecki’s often-quoted account of the ste 
rility of their women, after bearing children to white men, i 
afable; and the popular notion of their low vitality is a delusion, 
they recovering from severe wounds with singular ease ani 
rapidity. Their young shift for themselves very early, » 
“early as the kangaroo,” showing great quickness and readines 
in hunting up food for themselves ; and they are quite as active 
as Europeans, though not so enduring or so strong. They 
have good memories, but it is in the way children have- 
memories, for instance, for words, and for stories, and forthe 
customs of the house, but not for anything requiring separate 
and original mental exertion, nor, it may be suspected, for thing 
that are long past. They learn English, for example, vey 
readily, and sometimes very perfectly, just as children nt 
India will learn two or three languages apparently withot 
any mental effort, and certainly without any draft upon the 
intelligence, which remains as undeveloped in the trilingnal 
child—such, for example, as the well-to-do child in Pondichery 
often is, and the English children in Calcutta always are-® 
in the monolingual one. They know great numbers of myths, 
wild and rather grotesque stories about the origin of things 
and the Flood, and the feats of the Bunyips, or evil spirits, jut 
as children know fairy-stories, but are without any system of 
theology. And they remember and obey customs which they 
cannot explain, which impose on them disagreeable restrictiom™ 
and which sometimes require great efforts of memory, }# 
as children will act upon mamma's rules, and reeollet 
long strings of things forbidden, apparently without using ther 
minds at all. Mr. Brough Smyth gives one example of ths 
which is to us new and strangely suggestive, a custom that 
seems to have tumbled out of another world, or to hare 
descended from another civilisation. The aborigines of Vietom 
will eat the most loathsome things—tree-worms, slugs, snakes 
and so on—and it was at first believed that they would eat ay 
thing. It was, however, discovered that not only were certall 
articles of food forbidden to the young, the object being © 
reserve them to the old, who govern the tribes, and who cann0t 
hunt vigorously, but that they had a classification ™ ther 
minds binding animate and inanimate things together, ™ son 
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“able tribal connection. They hold, as it were, that 
and Campbells have a relation, and Frasers and wom- 
gw that'any Fraser may eat any hare, but no Campbell 
. while a Campbell may dine off a wombat, while a 
: The statement is so strange, that we give it 


ats, 
way 
Fraser may not. 
is the original — 4 Ys 
“The statements made in his letter to me by Mr. Bridgman, of 
d, and the peculiar arrangement under one and the same 
as ascertained by Mr. Stewart, of Mount Gambier, of things 
inanimate, show that much is yet to be learnt respecting 


? 


imate and i . : sath 
- rinciples which guide the natives in placing in classes all that 
n their knowledge. The two classes of the tribes near 


withi , + 

csiey in Queensland are Youngaroo and Wootaroo, and these are 
agai subdivided, and marriages are regulated in accordance there- 

d he blacks say alligators are Youngaroo and kangaroos are 
wit, But t . af 4 + ae 
Wootaroo, and that the sun is Youngaroo and the moon is Wootaroo. 
Strange to Say, this, or something as nearly like this as possible, is 
found at Mount Gambier. There the pelican, the dog, the blackwood- 
tree, and fire and frost are Boort-parangal, and belong to the division 

#e.gor (gor = female); and tea-tree scrub, the duck, the wal- 

Kunite-gor (9 J py 
iaby, the owl, and the cray-fish are Boort-werio, and belong to the 
jivision Krokee. A Kumite may marry any Krokee-gor, and a Krokee 
nay marry a Kwmite-gor. And Mr. Stewart says a man will not, 
giles under severe pressure, kill or use as food any of the animals of 
the division in which he is placed. A Kumite is deeply grieved when 
unger compels him to eat anything that bears his name, but he may 
satisfy his hunger with anything that is Krokee. These divisions and 
sibdivisions have an important influence in all arrangements between 
natives, not only as regards marriage, but also in revenging injuries, 
in imputing witchcraft, and in the fights that so constantly occur.” 
We presume, without dogmatising, that the aborigine, in his 
anxiety to avoid family intermarriage, an anxiety found in many 
savage races, and in him most intense, was slowly building up 
d system, and made it easier to recollect the rules, and more 
a y 
difficult to practise deceit by enforcing food regulations; but 
the extension of the system to all nature is, so far as we 
ktow, unique. Is it undeveloped tribal worship, or what, 
which makes a clan claim the sun, while discarding the 

D> 
moon? Yet the same people who recollect all these things 
recollect no traditions, and betray a sense of physical oppression 
under education which occasionally kills them. They die or 
run back to the woods, obviously to get rid of the burden. They 
have an art like that of children, making pictures of natural 
objects in the caves and on rocks, pictures of the rudest kind, 
but always recognisable, and they ornament both weapons 
and canoes, but have arrived at no idea of writing, though— and 
this is, we think, the only unchildlike thing we have found about 
them, the only practice suggesting indefinite possibilities of 
alvance—they have arrived at a means of sending messages in- 

7 5 5 

telligible to others than those for whom the message was in- 
tended. ‘Tribes are often summoned by message. These 
messages were sent by notches on sticks, and are assumed by 
many who have seen them to be of the rudest kind, but it is 
possible, though not proved, that this is an assumption, and 
that some natives, probably very few, can carve something like 
aletter. At least, if it is not so, Mr. John Moore Davis, whom 
’ 
the author quotes as trustworthy, has drawn very largely on his 
imagination :— 

“The late Mr. John Moore Davis stated in a letter to me, in 1874, 
that when on a visit to Benalla he became acquainted with the fact 
that the Aborigines have the means of communicating with each 
other at a distance, and that peculiarly-formed notches on a stick 
pe their ideas in a manner similar to the knots on a cord used in 

days of old by the Mexicans. He adds that a friend of his, havin 

. . . . 8 

; on forming a new station, started from the Edward River 
With a lot of cattle, having with him several blacks. When the settler 
pa to return home, one of the young natives asked him if he 
ie ‘carry a letter to his—the black’s—father, and on expressing 
~hreasay to do so, the young man gave him a piece of stick, 
oe t one foot in length, which was covered with notches and lines. 
the ng home, the settler went to the black’s camp, and delivered 
ee to the father, who thereon called together all the blacks 
h — living with him, and to the settler’s great surprise, read off 
“ eae a diary of the proceedings of the party day by day, 
a eir departure from the Edward River till their arrival at the 

on describing accurately the country through which they 
ae velled and the places where they had camped each night.” 
— Europeans landed, the aborigines had discovered 
. — the use of cooking, but had never learned how 
ae or constructed the simplest instrument of pottery, 
Th indeed anything to hold water, except hollowed wood. 
> ee for creating fire—the rapid twirling of 
" a some dry wood—was probably discovered by acci- 
rey ut fire once made, they guarded it very jealously, the 
pe ea we may call it, being carried by women in all their 
c ik : . 
so es. Like children, they refer always to the old for guid- 
> yet without creating any form of government; and like 
children, they are a prey to endless unreal terrors and 








spasms of cruel excitement. They are always dreading some- 
thing done against them somewhere by sorcerers, and go some- 
times so nearly mad with grief, that in a sort of hysteria they 
begin fighting and kill one another. They have arrived, like 
children, at the notion of property in anything due to an 
exertion—as, for example, in the game they have struck—and 
they make partnerships for sharing game; but though they 
have tribal districts, they have no notion of property im land. 
Suicide is as unknown among them as among children. They 
have not, in fact, discovered the inevitability of death, and do 
not, Mr. Smyth affirms, believe that death occurs naturally 
at all. Its sole origin is witchcraft, the aborigines not 
conceiving of any reason why the machine should stop of 
itself ; and some of their weird ceremonials suggest a permanent 
doubt whether, even after witchcraft has done its work, the men 
really are dead :— 

“Sometimes along speech is delivered over the grave by some man 

of consideration in the tribe. Mr. Bridgman, of Mackay, in Queens- 
land, states in a letter to me that on one occasion he heard a funeral 
oration delivered over the grave of a man who had been a great 
warrior which lasted more than an hour. The corpse was borne on the 
shoulders of two men, who stood at the edge of the grave. During 
the discourse he observed that the orator spoke to the deceased as if 
he were still living and could hear his words. Burial in the district 
in which Mr. Bridgman lives is only a formal ceremony, and not an 
absolute disposal of the remains. After lying in the ground for 
three months or more, the body is disinterred, the bones are cleaned, 
and packed in a roll of pliable bark, the outside of which is painted 
and ornamented with strings of beads and the like. This, which is 
called Nyobera, is kept in the camp with the living. If a stranger 
who has known the deceased comes to the camp, the Ngobera is 
brought out towards evening, and he and some of the near relations 
of the dead person sit down by it, and wail and cut themselves for 
half an hour. Then it is handed to the stranger, who takes it with 
him and sleeps by the side of it, returning it in the morning to its 
proper custodian. Women and children who die, Mr. Bridgman says, 
are usually burnt.” 
It may be, as they believe in ghosts, and in some sort of future 
life in the stars, that they think the spirit lingers on earth as 
long as its earthly temple survives, as Egyptians thought; but 
they either will not, or cannot, communicate their half-formed 
ideas on these subjects with sufficient definiteness. 

These strange people, who seem to have reached their limit 
early, just as the Chinese reached it late, are perishing so fast 
that they will speedily be only a memory. Small-pox and other 
diseases kill out the wilder tribes, and those “black fellows” 
who come among the whites seem unable to withstand the in- 
fluence of their own sense of incompetence, which often produces 
a deep melancholy unknown among the larger-brained and more 
cheerful negroes. There are, Mr. Smyth thinks, not above 
4,500 left in all Victoria, and they are rapidly dying out, a sad 
specimen of a people perishing without a use in the world, 
They have no past and no present, and no future; have ap- 
parently done nothing for mankind. They came, and they are, 
and they will go, just as might be said of all humanity, if the 
materialist’s theory were proved beyond all question. How long 
they have been there is utterly unknown, and cannot even 
be guessed. It must have been ages upon ages, for,— 

“On the coast of Victoria there appear in various parts, what at 
first sight one would suppose to be raised beaches, and if only a slight 
examination be made of these, their true character is not discovered. 
But instead of lying in regular and connected layers, they occur in 
heaps, beyond high-water mark, and they are always opposite to rocks 
laid bare at low water. Moreover, they are found to consist mainly 
of one kind of shell—namely, the muscle (Mytilus Dunkeri), with a 
small proportion of the mutton-fish (Haliotis nivosa), the limpet (Pat- 
tella tramoserica), the periwinkle (Lunella undulata), and the cockle 
(Cardium tenuicostatum). These accumulations resemble in many 
respects the ‘kjék-ken-méddings’ of Denmark. With the shells are 
stones bearing distinctly the appearance of having been subjected to 
the action of fire, and there are also numerous pieces of charcoal im- 
bedded in the mounds. They are visible all along the coast where it 
is low, but never in any other position than that described ; and when 
opened up, are seen to be formed of heaps not regularly super-imposed 
one on the other. Those that have been frequented most recently 
exhibit clearly the mode of accumulation, and ons can trace the oki 
heaps upwards to the last, which is generally found on the highest 
part of the mound. The area covered by some of the largest of the 
mounds exceeds an acre in extent; and the shape of the heaps of 
shells composing them, which are separated by layers of sand, indi- 
cates their origin. The enormous period of time during which the 
natives have assembled on the shores to gather and cook the shell-fish 
accounts for the great number and extent of the mounds.” 


And yet it is extremely improbable that they are true abori- 
gines, for all the evidence points to an immigration :— 

“Tt is proper to call attention to the fact that no works of art have 
been found in the recent drifts of Victoria, and these drifts have been 


largely and widely explored by gold-miners. Was Australia un- 
peopled during the ages that preceded the formation of the gravels 
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that form low terraces in every valley, and the beds of soft volcanic 
ash that yet cover grass-grown surfaces? If peopled, why do we 
not find some evidence—a broken stone tomahawk or a stone spear- 
head—in some of the most recent accumulations? Their stone im- 
plements are not found in caves or in the mud of lagoons with the 
bones of the gigantic marsupials, or any of the now extinct predaceans 
that have their living representatives in the island of Tasmania. The 
bones of the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus ursinus), the great kan- 
garoo (Macropus Titan), the Thylacoleo, the Nototherium, and the 
Diprotodon, and those of a reptile (Megalania prisca) allied to the 
lace-lizards of Australia, are found abundantly in mud flats in various 
parts of Australia; but nothing has been discovered to show that the 
continent was inhabited by man when these now well-preserved relics 
were clothed with flesh, and the animals were feeding on the plains 
and in the streams, which were as well fitted then as now, as shown 
by the fruits and seeds that have been discovered, to afford the means 
of support to a savage people. What was the condition of Australia 
when the flint implement-makers of the drift period were living ? 
Probably an unpeopled tract, where the then nearly extinct volcanoes 
shed at times over the landscape a feeble light, and the lion gnawing 
the bones of a kangaroo was watched with jackal-like eyes by the 
native dog, ready to eat up such scraps as his powerful enemy might 
leave when his hunger was appeased. It is almost certain that 
during the period of the large carnivorous marsupials, man was not 
there to contest with the lion the right to the proceeds of the 
chase.”’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DISTRESS IN EGYPT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Having just returned from a land journey through the 
Saeed, I venture, in the name of justice and outraged humanity, 
to ask you to insert a few words which may tend to let a little 
light into the dark places of the Egyptian house of bondage. 

A short time since, the correspondent of the Times announced 
that two English gentlemen, sent by the Khedive to make 
inquiries in Upper Egypt, had declared that the reports about 
the starvation of the people were “much exaggerated.” These 
gentlemen, be it observed, had no official status whatsoever, but 
were merely casual visitors at Shepheard’s Hotel, in Cairo; and 
when I asked a native official why one of them had been ap- 
pointed, he answered, “ Because he one very rich gentleman,” a 
reply which amusingly displayed the Arab appreciation of the 
sort, and the only sort, of man likely to be honoured by Effen- 
dina, his Turkish master. Be that, however, as it may, I have 
to remark that a trip up the river to Luxor in the pomp of a 
Khedivial steamer, whose progress is the invariable signal for 
exactions upon the inhabitants, was not the likeliest way to 
arrive at the truth, even if the gentlemen in question had 
visited the villages inland, which they did not do. But further, 
as no reports had been made or published at all, it is manifest that 
they could not have been “ exaggerated,” and so the remark of 
the Times correspondent loses all its force; and I am bold to 
affirm that had the most serious reports conceivable been made, 
it was, from the facts of the case, impossible that the utter state 
of misery of the inhabitants of Upper Egypt could be exagger- 
ated. Accustomed as I have been for years to see various forms 
of misery and oppression amongst the down-trodden Fellaheen, 
I have never witnessed such scenes of hopeless wretchedness as 
I beheld this year. Scarcely ever did I and my companions 
approach a village, but the thrilling “keen” of the women be- 
tokened a recent death, and these deaths were always ascribed 
to starvation. In one town, How, near one of the largest Khe- 
divial sugar-works, I saw two men actually dying of starvation 
in the open street; the one an old man, the other in the prime 
of life. Both were so utterly emaciated as to wear the appear- 
ance of skeletons covered with brown skin. I shall never forget 
the frightful, wolfish aspect of a fellow-creature in the same 
neighbourhood. He was a young man, once good-looking, 
whose wasted face seemed all eyes, so much had the 
lower part fallen away, who sat, a mere bag of bones, in 
the midst of a field from which the sugar-crop had been 
carried away, ravenously gnawing bits of desiccated cane- 
brash. So weak was he, that when called to receive a small sum 
of money, he could scarcely drag his emaciated body up to the 
path, although it was but a foot or two raised above the field. 
He received the money without a sign of pleasure upon his 
shrunken face,—he was too far gone for that. But when I 
bethought me of a dry cake of Arab bread, and gave it to him, 
he devoured it ravenously, and tottering after us, he at length 
found strength to express his thanks. Throughout the Saeed, 
the emaciation of the women and children was something awful 
to witness ; literally, multitudes appeared absolutely fleshless, 





and death alone could end their sufferings. Many persons “ 
covered with sores, a too common result of starvation ere 
Governor of an important town, which I purposely fort 

; : : Y forbear ty 
mention, estimated the deaths by starvation at many tho 
and what I heard everywhere confirmed the statement, 
reason of this terrible condition of the people is not eae 
find. The cause is, that the tax-gatherers strip the peopl to 
everything they possess, and this often under the bese 
and so when any unlooked-for calamity occurs, like the = 
failure of the dourrha crop, by the over-height of the last high 
Nile, they have literally nothing to fall back upon. 

I now approach another point, upon a right and just appre. 
ciation of which by Englishmen it is scarcely too much to 
say that the happiness or misery of a whole nation depends 
There is no doubt that the presence of Messrs. Rivers Wilson 
and De Blignieres is excessively unpopular throughout Egypt 
and Englishmen will do well to ponder the reason. It ig not 
much that the salaries of these gentlemen—£5,000 a year éach 
at the least—are felt to be enormous, and that the numerous 
other highly-paid European officials whom they have appointed 
to various subordinate administrative posts are felt to be 3 
burden greater than the people of the country can bear; it iy 
not so much this, although this also is deeply felt and loudly 
complained of, as that a deep conviction exists that the mission 
of these Ministers is to perpetuate the injustice, and to cop. 
tinue the imposts under which the people groan. Ip q 
word, it is thought that these Christian administrators ar 
expressly sent, and that their sole mission is, to look after the 
interests of the Khedive’s European creditors, and not to 
do justice, and to relieve the people from the: insupport 
able weight of taxation under which they languish. There 
is much truth and justice in this view of the case, and the 
transfer of the Daira Estates from the Viceroy to his “ Goyen. 
ment ” has but served to intensify the conviction of the people, 
See how the case stands. When Ismail Pasha succeeded to the 
Viceregal chair of Egypt, he was, so far as land was con- 
cerned almost empty-handed. ‘The enormous territories he 
had acquired of late years for himself and family had 
been procured by the use of chicanery, force, and direct 
confiscation. If Effendina wanted land for a sugar or 
cotton estate, he simply took it.. And what was the result? 
An industrious population, with their laborious tillage 
and garden-like cultivation, their three or four crops a year, 
their multitudinous domestic animals,—oxen, buffaloes, asses, 
sheep, goats, and camels—were at a swoop simply swept off the 
face of the earth, and the land instead was laid down in one 
single, precarious crop, tended by labourers of all ages and both 
sexes—for even little delicate girls were not spared—forced from 
their often far-distant homes to work in the mill-horse grind of 
compulsory labour, without pay, often almost without food, and 
under the hippopotamus-hide kurbashes and palm-staves of 
the taskmasters. English correspondents went into eestasies 
of delight because so many more bales of cotton or hogsheads 
of sugar were exported from Alexandria, but English readers 
forget that its price went into the sieve-like pockets of the 
Khedive alone, and was spent, as money always is spent by 
Turks, on every kind of luxury and extravagance. 

Under European officials and the new régime, the Kholive 
has been forced to disgorge the greater part of his property; 
but now—and this is the point to which I ask particalir 
attention—instead of being restored to its proper owners, it} 
being farmed for the benefit of the European creditors of the 
ruler, for whose benefit, moreover, conjointly with that 0 
the Khedive, with his vast allowance, the taxes are in future to 
be collected. Does this course commend itself to the sens 
justice of which Englishmen are so proud to boast ? The sad 
has been put upon the wrong horse. The Khedive, for hisom 
whims, borrowed money of Europeans; but the Fellaheen, wh 
had no share in the transaction, are to be compelled to pay be 
debts! Little wonder, then, is it that the Egyptian Arabs lok 
askance at the new race of exorbitantly paid European offic A 
who for totally different reasons are hated by the Khedive hw 
self. I trust, Sir, I do not stand alone in the feeling that, unde! 
these circumstances, the Governments of England and Fran 
have shown too great consideration not only to the susp 
tibilities of the Turk who misrules Arabian Egypt bat 
to European investors and Jewish money-lenders, and t 
little consideration to the suffering Fellaheen. With mud 
of the sympathy which is expressed for English holder 
of Egyptian Bonds, hard as may be the case of 2 
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auals, 1 confess that I have but little sympathy. I hold 
strongly that, as a general rule, investors are morally 
nsible for the character of the affair in which they invest 
their money, and that the clergymen and elderly spinsters in 
behalf such piteous appeals are made, are as little morally 
«ited in lending their money to erect gin-shops or to resusci- 
Cremorne Gardens, as they are in lending it to bolster up a 
brutal Mahommedan tyranny, and to provide a Turkish tyrant 
with funds to provide himself with palaces, Circassians, eunuchs, 
slaves, and jewels. If they did not know the true character of the 
shifty and vulgar despot to whom (for a large consideration) they 
atrusted their money, they, in the main, ought to have known it, 
gnd ought to see how hard it is that a tyrannical system should 
be perpetuated at the expense of those who had no share in the 
ing. If the British Parliament should rightly refuse 
rdief to the credulous, but surely less stupid investors in the 
Glasgow Bank, why should it be so tender towards those who 
have invested in Egyptian Bonds ? 

How the Daira Estates will in future be administered by the 
Buropean Commissioners, I know not; but I may mention that 
though the labourers, in some works at least, are now paid a small 
weekly sum, I visited a sugar factory on the Nile a few weeks since, 
where the labourers were working under the supervision of task- 
masters armed with thick, knotted ropes, a sufficiently disgust- 
ing sight for an Englishman who is not of the mind of the 
Khedive’s able Scotch advocate, Mr. McCoan. For the rest, I 
can report that the slave-trade in Egypt is carried on as merrily 
a3 ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Isola di Capri, March 20th. GREVILLE J. CuestEr. 





THE IDEAL PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 
(To THE EpttOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$m,—It is in accordance with your usual spirit of fair opposi- 
tion that you do not denounce the Public Worship Act, without 
offering an alternative policy to the consideration of your 
readers, Permit me to say that, whilst I should agree with you 
in thinking it just and expedient that Ritual disputes should, in 
general, be settled by usage and the desire of the majority of 
the congregation, when it becomes a question of putting these 
principles into an Act and enforcing them by penalties, certain 
difficulties present themselves to my mind. 
Your proposal is that no “ deviation from the ritual already 
established in any church should be permitted, without the 
consent of two-thirds, say, of .the habitual congregation.” My 
first doubt is, whether it would be thought right that the 
Church and the Law should sustain with their authority every 
variety of ritual, however divergent from that of the Prayer 
Book, which might sueceed in establishing itself in a church, 
Alarming possibilities are suggested by this proposal. Sup- 
posing, however, that this principle should not seem too 
revolutionary, it is next to be considered whether the 
terms of your provision could stand legal scrutiny. You 
would have to define what is to be understood by “ established,” 
and what by “habitual.” I presume that a ritual practice 
would be held to have established itself, by having been in use 
during a certain length of time. But then the Bill would have 
to provide some process by which an innovation might be 
stopped from thus establishing itself. The thought that when 
80 many months had passed a new practice would have gained a 
settlement, and could no longer be resisted, would be likely to make 
conscientious minds uneasy about letting the time go by with- 
out taking the action which you would prescribe. A new and 
strong motive for legal opposition to innovations would thus be 
created. The “habitual congregation” would be still more 
dificult—I should imagine almost hopeless—to define. Our 
Church law at present knows nothing of a congregation, nor of 
what constitutes an “habitual” member of it. Now it is the 
legal resistance offered to the Public Worship Act in the Courts, 
with the protracted litigation to which it has thus given occasion, 
that proves it in your judgment to have “completely failed.” 
Therefore the ideal Act to be substituted for it ought to be 
one which promises, at least, to defy all that legal acuteness, 
stimulated by abundant funds, could do to pick holes in it or to 
embroil it with existing Church Law, and so to hinder its rapid 
enforcement. And however fairly it might promise, it might 
still be said that the proof of the pudding is not in the promise 
of it, but in the eating. Church law is evidently an awkward 
Sea to navigate. 
It is in translating the principles of justice and expediency 


in such matters as those of ritual, into Acts and penalties 





that the real difficulty occurs. This is what I have felt in read- 
ing your energetic denunciations of the Public Worship Act. 
It is a melancholy business to have to use law and force at all 
against a zealous clergyman, on account of something that he 
does in a service. But your ideal Act admits that a necessity 
exists for action of this kind. And the working of such pro- 
visions as you have sketched does not present itself to my imagi- 
nation as less likely to give offence to the innovating party, 
and to excite them to resistance, than that of the Public Worship 
Act. Whether the existing Act has “failed” in its object is a 
question which it would require some special knowledge and a 
disinterested judgment to answer satisfactorily. That it has so 
failed is certainly not proved by the length and costliness of the 
“ Martin v. Mackonochie” case. My own impression is that the 
Act has had a considerable effect in checking wilful innovations 
in Church services. That, and not the number of convictions 
obtained under it, would be the true measure of its success.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. Lizwetyn Davirs. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”') 

Sir,—I am afraid that your plan is chimerical. I do not sup- 
pose that any Ritualist would consider for a moment the wishes 
of a minority. It 1s a peculiarity of their mental condition that 
they look upon every new ceremony, attitude, or vestment as an 
article of faith. But, to be quite candid, this minority would be 
troublesome anywhere. What could an Evangelical say to a 
band of young enthusiasts who clamoured for altar-lights and 
the mixed chalice? It is all very well to tell that minority that 
they must set up a chapel and a minister of their own. Here 
am I, who have been dragged, indignant and helpless, through 
change after change for the last six years. Can I, with the 
half-dozen, it may be, who think with me, spend five hundred 
pounds each to build a chapel, and find fifty pounds a year after- 
wards to support the minister? In town there is commonly a 
remedy ; tie disaffected find a more congenial abode. But is 
this well? Is not this Congregationalism ? And more than 
this, there are at least three-fourths of the parishes of England 
where no such resource is possible. What is to be done, when a 
spiritual despot works his will, regardless of rubrics, canons, 
bishops, and laws, in the only accessible place of worship ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. J. C. 





(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
sirn,—Allow me to say that the proposal in your leading 
columns for a solution of the ecclesiastical dead-lock has been 
made, in almost identical terms, by members of the so-called 
“ Ritualist” school, at intervals ever since the litigation began, 
some thirteen years ago. 

I have myself, for example, publicly advocated on more than 
one occasion these three rules,—that no ceremonial changes 
should be introduced at first, save at extra services not inter- 
fering with the vested rights of congregations to have public 
worship celebrated in the accustomed way ; that even when the 
changes have approved themselves to a majority, they should 
not be substituted.at the principal services of the Sunday until 
petitioned for by at least two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of the 
church-goers ;—in which case the older type of service shall still 
be maintained but as the extra ones, on behalf of the minority, 
so long as it continued to be appreciable; and that, where this 
arrangement might prove inconvenient or distasteful, the re- 
monstrants should have facilities afforded them for services in 
a chapel of ease, on condition of their finding the stipend for 
the minister. 

But there have been two artificial blocks put in the way of 
such a solution, reasonable and practicable as it is. First, that 
the Privy Council has declared that, if the vestments be not 
illegal, they are universally compulsory; and as it is disagree- 
able and inexpedient to admit their obligation, that they shall 
be pronounced illegal, in despite of the plain letter and spirit of 
the law. The fact, as Ritualists contend, is that the Ornaments 
rubric was purposely altered, so as to leave the legality without 
the compulsion. Next, practically, the whole body of the Evan- 
gelical clergy, with a strong contingent of Dry and Broad 
Churchmen, signed in 1875, a clerical address to the Prelates 
against any permissive legalisation of the eastward position or 
the vestments, under whatever conditions. The Evangelical 
clergy are computed to be 5,000 in number, and this address 
obtained 5,376 signatures. This is tantamount to a protest 
against any modus vivendi, or a demand of monopoly for their 
own standard of doctrine and ceremonial, And so long as they 
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are sure of the Privy Council, and reckless of the peace and 
welfare of the Church, there seems no likelihood of more tem- 
perate counsels prevailing; yet, without their adhesion, the 
scheme becomes unworkable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9, Red Lion Square. Ricuarp F, LitrLepate. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The solution which you suggest for our Ritual squabbles, 
in your common-sense article last week, is the only one that is 
consistent with the “comprehensiveness” of the Church of 
England. It will come sooner or later,—whether before or after 
Disestablishment depends upon the statesmanship of our rulers, 
who have not hitherto evinced any extraordinary amount of 
that quality. 

The root of the mischief lies in the 
power in the Church to correct the eccentric findings of the 
State Courts. The so-called “law” is strained to the utmost, 
in order to favour popular aberrations in doctrine and ritual on 
one side, while it is equally strained to suppress unpopular 
ritual on the other,—even though the unpopular ritual is covered 
by the plain English of the Ornaments Rubric, upon which Mr. 
James Parker’s researches have thrown so much historical light ; 
and all this because the English Church is practically governed 
at the present moment by a secular Parliament of no religion in 
particular, and a discredited Committee of Judges, while her 
congregations are placed by the State at the mercy of an asso- 
ciation of common informers. This is scarcely in accordance 
with Article xx., or the Royal Declaration. 

Your proposed compromise of different Rituals at different 
hours would offend no reasonable person. It is, in fact, in force 
now, so far as non-Ritual services are concerned. I have myself, 
with the knowledge of the Bishop, held for years past an extra 
service on Sunday evenings in Advent and Lent, in which the 
Prayer-book does not appear at all. It consists entirely of 
the Bible, hymns, and extempore prayer. Canon Basil Wilber- 
force has a similar one at Southampton, and there are several 
such in London and elsewhere. They are most popular among 
the labouring classes. 

Why, then, may not the Ritualist be equally allowed an 
extra service after his own sort? This compromise will not, 
however, meet the difficulty of distasteful doctrine. It is a 
great grievance that almost absolute liberty of teaching is 
allowed to the clergyman, and no liberty of choice whatever to 
the layman. The Ritualist, the Puritan, the Rationalist, and 
the Universalist are free to propound their own peculiar doc- 
trines, in their extremest and most offensive form, Sunday after 
Sunday; and the unhappy parishioner who does not agree 
with his parson has no choice but either to be scandalised or to 
‘tay at home, or to violate the parochial system by going to 
another church, if he can find one to his liking. There is no remedy 
for this monstrous tyranny of doctrinal latitude, but in allowing 
aggrieved parishioners to have their own private chapel, like the 
proprietary chapel of bygone days. Thus, and thus alone, would 
real comprehension be secured, and together with it, liberty of 
woiship, freedom from offensive teaching, and a very wholesome 
check upon the extravagances of extreme men of all schools.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghelere, March 25th. 


absence of any legislative 


G. R. Porta. 





POPE’S “NARCISSA.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the review of my “ History of Our Own Times,” the 
critic asks who was “ poor Narcissa.” She was the lady men- 
tioned by Pope in the closing lines of the first of his moral 
essays :— 
***Qdious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke!’ 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke : 

‘No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face : 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead : 

And—Betty—give this cheek a little red !’’’ 


—I am, Sir, &., 


48 Gower Street, W.C. Justin McCartuy. 








POETRY. 


ausiipaons 

“POSTE RESTANTE.” 

D N—RTHC—TE TO LORDS B—C—NSF—-LD 
AND S—L—sB—Y. 

My Lords B, and §., on a day coming round, 

I shall wish myself several miles underground ; 


FROM SIR ST—FF 











And I feel far from well as the turn we approach 
So fatal to many a Cabinet coach, 

When politics Tory and politics Whig, 

And we Ministers small and you Ministers big, 
And schemes for the good of the land we adore 
(To keep us in office a year or two more), 

And light-hearted wars for the same noble ends, 
Which may make our seats rather shaky, my friends, 
Devices for tickling the tax-paying trout, 

As Peaces with Honour, and Quarrels without,— 
Things amusing to you, but perplexing to me, 
Are brought to the Budget’s hard test,—£ s. d. 













It’s all very well to be gartered and starred, 

With Orders at so many glories a yard, 

While the valorous Jingoes are shouting for joy, 
And dancing like fools to the tune of Dalroy, 

And threatening Creation till hoarse in the throat 
With “ Arrah! who’ll tread on the tail of my coat ?” 
Yet here have we wasted good gallons of breath, 

To harry one poor wretched savage to death, 

And to find that another—the brute !—dares to stand 
In arms for his country, and fight for his hand. 
















And just as the Clubs and the drawing-rooms, my Lords, 
Keep the talk to themselves, leaving others the swords, 
And bragging like Bobadils over their wine, 

+> the tactics of Ch—lmsf—rd! just listen to mine !” 
As they eat, sleep, and bluster, and sit at their ease, 
While, to win you the votes of such fellows as these, 

The Br—mh ds and Ch—rds throw their lives in the van, 
And half-fledged young heroes die game to a man,— 

Just so, for the glory and good of the Peerage, 

Must we niggers of yours go to work in the steerage, 

And see you beplastered with all the renown 

Of the “ Barons of England ” who brag for the Crown, 
Till, as soon as we come to the reckoning-day. 

There’s only myself and the D 1 to pay. 


My Lords B. and S., do not take it amiss, 
If I hint that I’ve grown rather weary of this. 
I’m weary of saying—so often I’ve said it— 
That “I think that the C—mm—ns have done thémselves credit,’ 
When I feel from my heart that, for better or worse, 
For years they’ve been doing the very reverse ; 
I’m weary of plying invisible soap, 
Till my graceful ablutions with Gr—nv—lle’s might cope; 
I’m sick of denying the logic of figures ; 
I’m sick of O’D—nn—lls, and P—rn—lls, and B—gg—ts; 
Most peaceful of men, with mankind I’m at fend, 
Though H—rt—ngt—n’s gentle, yet H—re——rt is rude; 
From the Member for Gr——nw—ch I shrink to my shoe, 
He says such unmannerly things,—and so true! 
And Truth, as you know, is not much in our line 
(Though I’ve a dim notion it once was in mine) ; 
In my Budget I’ve nothing to do but confess 
That we've spent ten times more, and saved ten times less, 
Than we ever expected to save or to spend ; 
And I heartily wish the whole thing at an end: 
From the trail of your chariot fain would I far be, 
And join Cincinnatus, C—rn—rv—n, and D—rby,— 
Dig potatoes at P—nes,—both your Worships henceforth cat, 
And be a good man. 
Your misled Sr—rr—rp N—RTHC="- 






































































P.S.—Just a word of advice. As I guess, 

The country’s debauch of prolonged B. and &., 

Has given her whole Constitution a shaking ; 

But she’s sleeping it off, and look out for the waking! 
So neat and complete, too, my parallel is, 
That the B. is the poison, the S. is the—fizz. H.C. M. 













ART. 


A CRITIC’S APOLOGY. 
For many years there has been one division of literary crafts 
men which has received both from authors and the pu 
very rough treatment. Both those from whose ranks the crits 
sprang, and those for whose edification and delight they Wo 
have joined, generally speaking, in heaping upon them T! 
and censure. The clown’s stock joke does not more inf 
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gallery in a roar, than does a gibe at the critics gain 


atthe and applaase from all other classes of writers and 


aympathy 


readers, A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure. Critics all are ready-made. 


Care not for feeling,—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated, yet caress’d,”’ 

It is just the same now as when Byron wrote the above. 

Modern authors do not express themselves with quite as much 

terse force, but their words have rather gained in length than 

lost in severity, and we might quote Tennyson, Charles Reade, 

Swinburne, and many another less-known man, for proof of the 

estimation in which authors hold their critical brethren. Nor 

are indications wanting that the public are of a like opinion. 

Acertain Lord delivered last year, with much applause, a speech 

chiefly devoted to an elaborate condemnation of Art criticism. 

A pamphlet by an eccentric artist, containing fifteen pages of 

abuse of critics in general, and artistic critics in particular, ran 

through four editions in as many weeks ; and very lately indeed 
one of our bravest Generals has banished a special correspondent 
from his camp, because the said correspondent had expressed 
in his newspaper certain notions of his own, critical rather than 
complimentary. In fact, there seems to be a general consensus 

of opinion that critics are, if not an actual evil, at all events a 

nuisance, and that any treatment, no matter how harsh, is likely 

to be only too good for them. The “anonymous scribbler,” or 
rather, as Charles Reade calls him, with polysyllabic emphasis, 

“the pseudonymous anonymuncule,” stands (to use an expres- 

sion familiar to business people), “to be shot at ;’’ and indeed, 

to be called a “ pseudonymous anonymuncule,” is, we feel, to 
have very heavy guns used against us. 

Now, it cannot be denied by any one who is acquainted with 
the earlier critical literature, that much of this general con- 
tempt has been richly deserved by us. We are but reaping the 
inevitable fruit of which our predecessors sowed the seed in the 

Quarterly and the Edinburgh, not to mention the minor magazines. 

Iam fortunate enough to possess complete sets of the above- 

mentioned reviews, and must confess that the tone of the ear- 

lier volumes (say, of the first twenty years) seems tome absolutely 
iniquitous. The amount of learning and labour, which are de- 
voted in article after article, to the misrepresentation of the 
author’s work, the recklessness with which motives are imputed 
of the most debased character, and the undisguised venom 
with which a majority of the articles are written, can scarcely 
be described in adequate language. Nor is this all, for in 
both alike do the critics assume an omniscience, and a 
removedness from the ordinary frailties of humanity, 
which are as irritating as they are absurd. I will but 
take one instance, out of hundreds, to exemplify my words, 
and I will take it from a date considerably later than 
that of the most venomous criticism. I suppose, if 
there is one book more than another of which Englishmen 
have agreed as to the value in its department, it is the “ Modern 

Painters” of Mr. John Ruskin. That this is the case may, I 
think, be taken for granted, if only from the fact that an original 
edition is now worth five times the very high price it was pub- 
lished at (eight guineas); and that a new edition, published some 
four or five years now, is already selling at a considerably 
increased value. If any of my readers will turn to either the 
Quarterly or the Edinburgh for 1856, they will find notices of 
this work, written with considerable literary ability, but with an 
ignorance of the subject-matter, and an elaborate misrepresen- 
tation of the author’s meaning, which are only less astound- 
mg than the violence of the language in which they are 
couched. It is difficult to say which review is the most severe, 
but the Quarterly attributes the worst motives; the Edin- 
burgh, if we remember rightly, only comparing the book to a 
plague-spot. 

Can we wonder that authors and public alike revolted from a 
dictation which was as erroneous as it was unjust? Can we 
wonder that even now the ill-effects of such work remain, and 
across the gulf of feeling which our ancestors dug with so much 
labour, authors and critics survey each other with little compre- 
hension, and less liking ? For my own part, I am only surprised 
that criticism has not been driven from the face of the earth 
With unanimous acclamation; and so, no doubt, it would have 
been, had not a great change taken place both as to its manner 
and its matter. Take up any one of the better Reviews of to-day, 
and compare it with those of a quarter of a century since, 
and the change will be at once apparent. The older 





criticism condemned the author and the book if the 
opinions expressed differed from those of the reviewer; the 
criticism of the present day is almost painfully anxious 
to avoid anything like a personal imputation, or attribution of 
motive even to the holder of the most pronounced opinions; and 
in the great majority of cases the work is dealt with from the 
point of view of the author, rather than from that of the reviewer. 
It is impossible, of course, that the reviewer should sympathise 
equally with all sorts of contrary opinions, but there can be, I 
think, no doubt in the mind of any one who knows the way in 
which the better book and picture-reviewing is done, that the 
critic’s endeavour is to find out the author’s or the painter's 
true meaning, and to judge that as a whole; not to regard the 
work as if it were an enemy’s armour, in which he was endeav- 
ouring to find the weakest place. This seems to me 80 
plain as hardly to be worth stating, and yet I know by 
painful personal experience that it does need stating over 
and over again, and that nine-tenths of the public do not believe 
it. And now, before I enter upon the very slight defence I 
have to make in favour of critics, let me say a few words upon 
one other cause of enmity between the author and artist and 
his reviewer. The former spends, say,a year’s labour over a 
work, and his critic finds fault with it after, say, three hours’ 
study. The author says to himself, very naturally, that a man 
who has studied a special subject for a year probably knows more 
about it than one who has to write on dozens of different subjects, 
without having studied; and so far as the author’s work is one 
of History, Science, or Art, he is no doubt right ; and if criticised 
at all, it should be done by a specialist in those subjects, and as 
a matter of fact, it is so done in all the better papers and maga- 
zines. But say it is a work of fiction, travel, or poetry, how 
does the relation between author and critic stand then? It 
is true that the latter forms his opinion after having once 
read the book, and perhaps having thereby missed many of 
its beauties,—but the same thing applies equally to its 
faults ; lines which sound very pleasantly the first time you 
read them become frequently wretched jinglings on closer ac- 
quaintance, the thought that seemed so original and striking on 
a first glance, has a knack of resolving itself into a little more 
than a facile expression of some old truth; and incidents, 
descriptions, and. characters which, taken together, seemed alike 
natural, vivid, and life-like, too often turn out to be mere imita- 
tions of another author. So I say, again, that the quick reading 
tells both ways; and assuming that to be so, the case stands 
thus :—The author wishes to be read by the public; but the 
public know as yet nothing about him ; between him and them 
stands a cultivated man, who is almost of necessity of 
wide general sympathies, and tolerant of various kinds 
of work,—and it is this man’s duty to tell the public 
what sort of a work the book in question is. Now, 
by the very nature of the case, it is greatly for the author’s 
interest that his book should be known; and I maintain that so 
far from, as a rule, his book being misjudged, there is every 
probability that it will be judged infinitely more fairly and more 
favourably, than if it were only known gradually from one per- 
son to another by common report. When we talk to a friend 
of a book we have read, in most cases we deliver not an opinion, 
but a judgment. ‘“ What is it like?” our friend says. “ Rather 
clever, but very dull,” we answer, or something like that; and 
so our friend probably goes away, and thinks of it as we have 
told him; but mark, he has no reasons for his conclusion 
beyond his trust in us. But in all true criticism the reasons 
are given with the judgment, and the reader can form his 
own opinion as to their sufficiency or insufficiency,—in facts 
he is put in as favourable a position to say whether he will like 
the work or not as possible. Can any author reasonably 
complain of this? And yet authors do complain always, 
if the opinion is not on the whole favourable. I have been 
accused in print not only of gross ignorance and malice, but of 
actual personal rancour towards a man whom I had never 
seen, and whose name I had never heard of before I read 
his book of poetry, simply because I could not praise it; 
and every critic could give you instance upon instance of a like 
kind. The question of anonymity is too long a one to go into 
here, but I confidently express my opinion that no one (I mean 
no true-hearted, impartial man) could bring himself to be a 
general reviewer of books and pictures without some protection 
of this kind, It is difficult enough to avoid making enemies 
in the present state of things, and I do not believe that any man 
possessed of the sensibility which is perhaps the greatest 
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requirement of a good critic, could bring himself to sign 
disparaging remarks of men who were, many of them, 
his acquaintances, if not his personal friends. It would 
inevitably lead to the critic’s impartiality going to the wall, 
the pressure, direct and indirect, being so great. 

And now I wish to say a few words upon what I conceive 
to be the true function of the critic, more especially of the Art 
critic, for there is, at the present time (as I tried to show a 
few weeks since, in this journal, an enormous amount of false 
criticism, which seems to have taken firm hold of the public 
favour, and which brings true work into unmerited contempt. 
Of course, the duty of the critic, broadly speaking, is to know 
good work from bad, and speak accordingly ; but in Art it is 
very much ‘more than this, at least as I understand it. There 
are, at present, two main divisions of people who‘are interested 
in the production of Art, and one of these says good drawing, 
colouring, and composition are everything in determining the 
relative value of Art work; and the other says “no, drawing, 
composition, and colour are only the language in which you 
hope to exemplify your meaning.” As Ruskin puts it some- 
where, “ It’s no good being eloquent, if you’ve nothing to say.” 
Now, one of the greatest duties of an Art critic at present 
is to distinguish between those people who have something to 
say, and use colours to say it, and those who use colours and 
forms simply for the effect upon the eye of colours and forms. 
Within these divisions there are, of course, endless ranks and 
subdivisions; your poet may use words to tell you of a “ prim- 
rose on a river’s brim,” or of the “strong Son of God, im- 
mortal Love ;” his thought may be simple or involved, and yet 
both deep and true, or he may but ring subtle changes on 
words ; and there will be many ranks, both in thought and music, 
and it is in the due discrimination of these that the critic’s 
function lies. And it is a necessary function, for one of the 
peculiarities of great Art is that it rarely attracts notice in a 
crowd of pictures, or even at first sight; it is only the shallow 
waters that brawl and foam over their pebbles. To try and 
gradually lead his public by constant precept and ex- 
ample to understand what are the qualities of good Art, 
so that they may be able to find the good and reject 
the inferior, is no easy and no despicable task, and one 
which cannot be accomplished without much vexation and 
heartburning and seeming ungraciousness. For, for the 
same” reason as the above, popular work is generally inferior 
almost in proportion to its popularity; and speaking against 
such work as the critic is bound to do, if he be true to himself, 
is a singularly unpleasant task. 

And again, one of the critic’s most arduous tasks,—is the ques- 
tion of the amount of recognition which is due to earnest yet 
unsuccessful work, and that which is the right of perfectly suc- 
cessful work of a lower kind. This is a question which every 
one of us has to answer for himself. I am of opinion that 
nothing should pass unmentioned which shows distinctly an effort 
at something higher than the ordinary style of art. But per- 
haps the hardest problem of all is, what should be said to work 
which falls below the level of the intention of the artist’s previous 
pictures? For it is to be noticed that it would be excessively 
unfair to expect an artist always to have high thoughts; he 
is a man like the rest of us, and has his moods of eleva- 
tion and depression. One thing it is possible to be sure of, 
and unfortunately we see a great deal of it at the present 
time. Thatis, if an artist goes on simply repeating one form 
of picture, he cannot be in the right way. He will probably 
sell well, but he is retrograding in his art almost inevitably. 
And on pictures of this sort the critic ought to be severe, 
for it is a sort as bad for the public to admire as for the artist 
to paint. 

Lastly, the one thing which is absolutely essential to criticism 
is, roughly speaking, also that which is essential to life,—sym- 
pathy. If the critic have not this, no knowledge of styles, no 
acquaintance with the technique of painting or literature will be 
of any use to him. He must be able to enter into the feelings 
of the work he judges; he must be able to see its relations with 
truth, both of man and nature; he must be able to estimate the 
depths of its penetration and the height of its love, as he must 
to feel for its failures and be glad in its success. Humble 
though his part be, it has yet some traces of glory, reflected 
from every picture whose meaning he has perceived, whose 
beauty he has rejoiced in, and whose merit he has made known. 

Harry QUILTER, 
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BOOKS. 


a 
MR. HARE’S LAST HEROINE.* 
Mr. Hare heads his first chapter with Longfellow’s lines:— 
‘* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 
We must, however, own that, after careful perusal of these 
volumes, we entirely fail to see anything “ great ” in Madame 
Bunsen, or “sublime” in her life. Mr. Hare, we believe, jg 4 
scholar. Does he remember the prayer of Hector >— 
Ma way dorovdl ye xal dxrsias droroiuny, 
"AAA méya pikes ts nal tcoouivosos rudicdes, 

The idea of greatness contained in these magnificent verses hag 
ever seemed to us the true one. Mere grandeur of character jg 
not enough to constitute greatness. There must be “ some 
mighty deed,” the fruit and outcome of this character, wrought 
by him who would have his name go down “even to the after. 
born.” We do not mean that the m«éya 7: must be done in the 
face of all the world; but we do mean that it must be some 
thing the mere story of which will move the great heart of the 
world, when it comes to hear. Jeanie Deans in her simple 
love and truth, Henry Esmond abandoning his birthright, Igna. 
tius Loyola in his lonely retreat at Manresa, John Bunyan, the 
tinker, wrestling with all the powers of evil at Bedford, are, 
to us, among the types of real greatness. Thousands of such 
heroes there are daily around us, of whose deeds it would be 
good to hear. We cannot agree with Mr. Hare that Madame 
Bunsen was one of them. But the lives of even the greatest 
are best written when they have rested long in their 
graves ; when the love and hatred of contemporaries have passed 
away with those who bore them, and a younger generation 
looks with cooler eye on the deeds and the motives of the dead. 
It is not yet three years since Madame Bunsen died, and Mr, Hare 
must have begun his task before she had been many months in 
her coffin. How can we expect impartiality in such a biography, 
or how can we expect fulness? ‘‘ Thousands of letters,” says 
Mr. Hare, “ have been necessarily omitted, which, nevertheless, 
had a charm of their own.” Deference to the feelings of friends 
who survive, deference to the opinions and prejudices of 
the day, must make the editor of such a correspondence 
as Madame Bunsen’s shrink from publishing much which 
it is needful to know, for those who would form to them- 
selves a definite idea of the intellect and character of the 
writer. We have fancied in reading this collection that we 
could here and there see traces of such editorial omissions. We 
do not, of course, for a moment suggest that the letters printed 
are not each in themselves complete, but it seems difficult to 
believe that Madame Bunsen’s reflections on certain great pro- 
blems went as far as they did without going farther, or that one 
who chronicled her every feeling so minutely should have re- 
frained from committing them to paper. And yet we are very 
possibly mistaken, for though Madame Bunsen’s mind was 
marked by great decision and a certain kind of strength, 
it entirely lacked breadth and comprehension. It is, im 
deed, as an illustration of the fact that where early pre- 
judices are strong, and the character is marked rather by force 
and tenacity than by depth and broad sympathies, high culture, 
much reading, and a wide and varied experience of men and 
cities, are quite compatible with real narrowness of view, that 
we have found a certain interest in these letters. 

In the winter of 1816 the Palazzo Gavotti was the centre of 
English society in Rome. There was settled a lady who, to 
vigorous powers of mind, and beauty of person still remarkable 
at forty-five, added that charming grace of manner which 
is the rarest and most precious of social gifts. Mrs. Waddington 
was the darling niece of the well-known Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delany. To this connection we owe an interesting introductory 
chapter by Mr. Hare, a chapter which we must own to have 
found by far the best reading in the book. Since her marriage 
at eighteen years of age, Mrs. Waddington had resided, with 
little interruption, in her quiet home of Llanover, devoting all 
her energies to the education of her family. Eldest of that 
family was the subject of this book, Frances Waddington, now 
five-and-twenty, and enjoying her first visit to the Conti- 
nent. Miss Waddington had been carefully brought up. If her 
mother owed her manners to the society of Mrs. Delany’s 
friends about the Court of George III., she was no less indebted 





* The Life and Letters of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. By Augustus J. CO. Hare. 
London: Daldy, Isbister,and Co. 1879. 
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ng years of solitude at Llanover for the rich stores of 
and knowledge which made her company prized by 
come of the first thinkers in Europe. And in these thoughts 
“or studies her daughter had from infancy had part. The 
ite Frances was taught literally at her mother’s knee, “ with- 
out any regular lesson-hours, yet, when in the house, expected 
to be always busy with one thing or other.” A few short visits 
to London and Windsor, and six months spent in Edinburgh, 
was all of the world that this young lady had so far seen. In one 
of another temperament, such an education would very likely 
have resulted in shyness, but Miss Waddington was ever strong, 
self-confident, and self-possessed. Her praise of Waverley, in a 
letter of this date to one of her Scotch friends (Professor Monk), 
is a very characteristic bit of writing, stiff, correct, and decided 


to the lo 
thought 


jn every line. 

Among all the Roman lions who visited Mrs. Waddington’s 
salon, the greatest was the great Niebuhr, then Envoy of His 
Prussian Majesty at the Court of Pius VII. With Niebuhr 
of an evening sometimes came a young countryman of 
his, an enthusiastic and all-devouring student, ranging 
over the world in quest of knowledge. Mrs. Waddington 
thought it well that her daughter should take lessons in 
German, and innocently selected this dangerous young Bunsen 
to give them. I ntimacy soon ripened into friendship, friend- 
ship into love. Mrs. Waddington’s eyes were not opened till 
Bunsen declared himself; it was then too late to interfere, and 
on the Ist of July, 1817, Frances Waddington mairied the 
German student. In the autumn, the influence of Niebuhr pro- 
cured her husband a post in the Prussian Embassy. The 
Bunsens fixed their home in the Palazzo Caffarelli, on the 
Capitol, and lived there till their return to England, in 1838. 
The following year found them at Berne, and from 1841 
till 1854 Bunsen represented Prussia at the Court of 
St. James. After his resignation he passed six happy 
years at Heidelberg, removing to Bonn just before his end, 
in 1860. From this date till her death, at Carlsruhe, in 
1876, Madame Bunsen lived almost entirely abroad. We do 
not propose to touch upon the political transactions of 
Bunsen’s busy life; their history has been amply told else: 
where; here we shall entirely confine ourselves to a study 
of the opinions contained in the correspondence before us. 
There are three main lights in which a man’s character may 
be viewed. We may consider him in his public career, in his 
family life, and in what Montaigne somewhere calls the little 
arriére-boutique of his soul. To penetrate this last recess is, 
perhaps, impossible ; all that we can hope for is to get a glimpse 
or two of the interior, from which we may form some rude and 
wiertain notion as to what it is like. Even where we have the 
fullest knowledge, even in our own case, there is always a good 
deal of guess-work ; and yet every biographer who is an artist 
will make the attempt, though he feels foredoomed to fail. 
If he cannot grasp the master-key, he will, at least, be able to 
open the outer chambers of the labyrinth in their natural 
order, and thus hazard a shrewd opinion as to what is buried 
within. Inthe present case, we have unusually full information 
asto the state of mind of the patient. Madame Bunsen’s habit 
of self-examination appears at times quite morbid, making some 
of the letters before us read like the written confessions of a Jan- 
senist nun, ‘These are curious but not pleasant reading. They 
bear the impress of a very ordinary English mind, choked with all 
the ordinary English prejudices, and with rather more than the 
average English training. A thin coating of superficial Liberal- 
ism only serves to bring out the original graining in stronger 

relief. Madame Bunsen, like other women, shows best at home. 
The family gossip from Rome is far the healthiest part of the 
book, and must have been very interesting and amusing to those 
for whom it was intended. The children, almost as inexhaustible 
asubject as horses to connoisseurs, form, of course, the staple 
of these letters. We would instance as among the best, that on 
the birth of little Mary (August 10th, 1820), brimful of love and 
gratitude ; and that cruel one of the following summer (July, 
1821), in which the sorrow-stricken woman tells her mother how 
her darling was taken from her, and how good her Italian 
servants were to her in her great grief. She found it but 
natural that they should be; they had children of their own,— 
the explanation was quite simple. Half a century later this wound 
was still fresh, and gave rise to the touching letter on the death of 
her little grandson, Arnold. “ Haud ignara mali,”—but we beg 

ame Bunsen’s pardon, she is of quite another mind. Men, 
she writes, “are less able to look upon others with compassion 





when they are compassionating themselves.” If by this 
Madame Bunsen merely means that grief, like all true passion, 
is absorbing, and to that degree selfish, we agree with her; but 
if she would say that suffering is not the best training for pity, 
why, here we are at one with Virgil, and with the millions who 
have felt the truth of the great line in all the ages since the 
singer died. 

From the children we pass easily to the artists, lovers of 
children by profession. Three of them lodged in the Palazzo 
Caffarelli, and imagined glorious birthday presents and Christ- 
mas-boxes for their little countrymen below. Madame Bunsen 
was acquainted with all the greatest painters and sculptors of 
her day, and sometimes gives us little bits of gossip from the 
studios. She was herself gifted with many of the qualities 
which go to make a great artist. A keen eye for all things 
beautiful around her, a true touch, and an enthusiastic delight 
in beauty as she knew it, were her’s. But her tastes and sym- 
pathies were too small and narrow to afford her a true concep- 
tion of art. Talking of Bishop Thirlwall as a young man, 
she says :—“ I doubt the possibility of his understanding any- 
thing that is to be felt* rather than explained, and that cannot 
be reduced to a system.’ Strange to say, we entertain pre- 
cisely the same doubt about Madame Bunsen herself. She 
revels in Dante, for Dante, of all poets, paints most vividly 
and distinctly. But Wordsworth is to her “ contemptible: 
stuff,” and Turner's effects she considers “spongy and ex- 
aggerated.” In this last opinion, however, she does not 
perhaps stand alone. She speaks highly of Carlyle’s Past and 
Present, though we should question whether she more than 
half understood it ; and of Webster's Vittoria Corombona, which, 
by the way, she mis-spells. Waverley, too, she praises (in ex- 
ceedingly awkward fashion, it is true), but Madame de Staél was 
her great favourite, as a girl. “I have thought and said,” she 
writes, “that I could never like the person who did not feel 
like myself about Corinne and Delphine.” This 
was written at three-and-twenty, but the character re- 
vealed in the unwitting confession changed little in the 
course of a long life. Madame Bunsen “could never like” 
those who differed from her. She was liberal; but, like a 
good many other Liberals of the Continental school, she had 
an entirely orthodox eagerness to persecute all who were so 
narrow-minded as not to be liberal too. She thanks Macaulay 
“for giving her ten reasons where she had one before, for 
holding opinions which she had long held,” and like 
Croaker in the play, she always listens to reason when 
she is determined, “because it can then do no harm.” 
She is so very bitter against the pretenders, who cannot dis- 
tinguish the “real flesh and light draperies of the marbles of 
the Parthenon” from “ the outline produced by whalebone and 
buckram,” that we must give an instance of her own discrimina- 
tion in this kind, before we turn to her theology and politics. At 
five-and-thirty,—an age when the judgment should be already 
matured, Madame Bunsen read another of the “ Waverleys :”"— 

“Reading it,’ she writes to her mother, “has done good, just by 

taking off the edge of a curiosity to read the many later and unknown 
works [we wonder which these may be!] of Sir Walter Scott, based 
on the merits of the few earlier ones known to me. I now know 
him as a bookmaker, as which I never knew him before. It isa 
proof to me of the present idle taste of the multitude, that so many 
people have told me this was the very best of the novels! To my 
feelings, it is the very worst I have ever read It is rempliss- 
age from first to last, mostly or entirely unreadable, but from curiosity, 
and I am sure the public only like it because they want goat's flesh 
and asafetida sauce, to stimulate their pallid appetite.”’ 
Deluded multitude, with your “pallid” appetite, with what 
sublime dogmatism this great critic teaches you! Car any 
reader guess which of the mighty “ Waverleys” is “ goat's 
flesh and asafoetida sauce” to the refined taste of this elegant 
lady, whose feelings must not be rashly “ harrowed up?” It is 
the Heart of Midlothian! We cannot beat this. There is 
Madame Bunsen, painted by her own hand. She is quite 
sure of herself and of her own views. “ Orbis terrarum” 
may judge otherwise; she is sorry for them; they are an 
idle multitude. There are remarks on music quite as “ rich,’”” 
to use a vulgar expression, as this astounding piece of criti- 
cism, to be found elsewhere in these pages. And this is the 
woman whom Mr. Hare proposes to the world as a model of 
greatness! But probably he would say that her greatness was 
moral greatness merely. 

There is a very interesting bit of writing in one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books, where he traces at some length a close con- 





* The italics are in no case ours; the writer, it must be remembered, is a lady. 
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nection between the moral character of a painter and his 
sense of colour. There is, no doubt, some exaggeration in 
the passage, but it illustrates a great truth,—that inti- 
mate relation which exists between the intellect and the 
moral character, and which in such questions as the nature 
of wisdom and justice, and the true explanation of how a man 
can “see the better things and follow the worse,” gives rise to 
some of the profoundest puzzles in ethics. If Mr. Hare agrees 
with us that the intellect is a clue to the character, 
or rather, that intellect and character are interwoven 
in such complex fashion, that it is altogether umnphilo- 
sophical to aim at unravelling the intricacies of the one 
without, at the same time, examining the bias of the other, he 
ought to have seen that such trash as this could not be the 
growth of a great mind. If, on the other hand, it is his 
opinion that character can be advantageously studied without 
reference to the intellect, and his sole desire is to edify his 
readers, why did he not omit this, with the other “ thousands of 
letters” which “had a charm of their own”? The publication 
of such views will scarcely add either to Madame Bunsen’s 
reputation, or to her editor’s. We think, then, that Madame 
Bunsen’s character was of like texture with her intellect, ex- 
ceedingly common-place. She appears to us never to have 
grasped the terrible nature of the problems she so constantly 
touches on. She has a most uncomfortable way of raising 
“thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls,” giving us 
her views upon them, and then passing on to the newest 
story about the children, or the last dinner-party at Windsor. 
The awful mystery of evil in this world and the next, that 
tremendous Sphinx-riddle before which the keenest and most 
profound of human intellects have bowed down in agony 
and confessed themselves baffled, presented itself to 
Madame Bunsen,—and just ruffled her. There is no more 
convincing proof of feebleness. Thousands of strong minds 
there are to whom this question never comes home, but 
we know of none it has once fastened on that 
it has not torn and rent, as the poisoned robe tore 
Hercules. From St. Paul and St. Augustine to Pascal, 
there is the same terrific struggle, the same after-peace, the 
same awe-stricken cry, “O altitudo!” But we can always 
see the scars. Though the flowers bloom never so sweetly, 
we still mark the burnt-out crater below. Can Madame 
Bunsen’s editor have been so ill-advised as to keep back 
the history of the struggle? Can Madame Bunsen have 
locked this one secret in her own heart? We know not; 
we can only judge by the evidence before us, and that evidence 
shows Madame Bunsen talking of these mysteries, with rever- 
ence indeed, but without consistency, and without that know- 
ledge which comes through suffering, of their immensity and their 
importance. She has not the air of the veterans. Madame Bun- 
sen, as indeed is inevitable, where narrow sympathies and powers 
of keen but superficial observation are united with a Calvinistic 
creed, had a mean and most false opinion of human nature. She 
writes to her son of “the native powers of hatred and seltish- 
ness which lead the natural man to delight in giving pain rather 
than pleasure.” She “wonders that the Germans are such 
good people ...... with but a grain here and there of vita] 
Christianity to keep the mass from corruption.”’ So deep, in fact, 
was her detestation of the natural man, that in one most extra- 
ordinary letter (April 27th, 1865), she deliberately sets to work to 
exonerate the Devil at his expense! Like a good many other 
pious persons, since the days of Moliére and before, Madame 
Bunsen has no scruple about criticising the religion of her 
neighbours, and as might be guessed from the specimen given 
above, she has a vocabulary sufficiently ample and vigorous at 
her command. At the end of a ferocious attack on Madame 
d’Arblay (Johnson’s “little Burney,” and a friend of her own 
youth), she has the following characteristic sentence :—‘“ But 
I wish I could talk instead of write, my mother would help me 
to construe her, which I am very anxious to do.” How many 
ladies, in like case, hourly wish the same! Scandal is so much 
more piquant vivd voce than on paper! She talks elsewhere of 
her sister-in-law as “an intolerable household burden,” and 
“‘a spike,”—epithets which, however well deserved, are some- 
what forcible. Creeds fare no better at her hand than persons. 
She dislikes the Lutherans, and her frantic hatred of 
Catholicism, in her double capacity of English Calvinist 
and German Liberal, utterly blinds her to the common- 
est principles of justice. She thinks the executions of 
the Jesuits under Elizabeth were “mere legal acts of self- 


whom 





defence,” for which the poor Queen’s character is “ blackened” 
by “ Puseyite and Romanising writers”; she regrets the 

of the penal code in England, and “ delights” in the Falk laws, 
but she thinks the persecution of the Protestants in France very 
wicked. Had Madame Bunsen never heard of the Camisards > 
Both Jesuits and Pastors were rebels in the end, but both 
were driven into rebellion. The cases are exactly parallel, 
Catholic devotion to the child Jesus is “ heathenism,” 
wayside images a scandal, even the Duce de Broglie’s 
attempt to deduce his own creed from the Gospel is « loving 
and believing a lie.” Finally, in the Franco-Prussian war, 
this charitable old lady is filled with the spirit of prophecy, 
and interprets the defeat of the French as a “tremendons 
judgment of God,” fallen upon them for their “ prevailing 
atheism,” though forty pages later, we learn that the victors 
themselves were but “ whited sepulchres.” 

Mr. Hare, in his preface, expresses a hope that the reader 
may “for atime” be lifted “ into the pure and lofty atmosphere” 
of Madame Bunsen’s heart andmind. Of that heart and mind, 
as reflected in these letters, we have endeavoured to make a 
slight but faithful study. We do not greatly fear that many 
persons will feel tempted, “ even for a time,” to emulate the ideal 
of excellence Mr. Hare has set before them. 





ST. PAUL AT ATHENS.* 

Canon Farrar, in the preface he has prefixed to this little 
volume, says very justly of these sermons, “On whatever 
grounds any may object to them, no one, I think, can possibly 
say that they are nothing more than ‘ another wave on the Dead 
Sea of Common-place.’” Certainly they are not common-place 
sermons. They are the sermons of one who has felt very pro. 
foundly the collision between the scientific and the theological 
ideas of the present day, and who has no slight amount of sym- 
pathy with both, and entirely believes that there is no real 
contradiction between them. They are the sermons, too, of aman 
endowed with no small amount of eloquence, and with that com- 
plete sincerity which is the first condition of treating matters of 
this kind with anything like success. How much Mr. Shak. 
speare sympathises both with the spirit of unbiassed philosophi- 
cal investigation,—with what Mr. Arnold calls “modern cul- 
ture,’’—as well as with the spirit of Christian faith, this pre- 
liminary contrast between the functions which Athens and St. 
Paul both served in the plan of God’s universe will sufficiently 
show,—and it will show also how clearly and vigorously he can 
express his meaning ‘— 

“And thus the city and the Apostle met,—the glory of human 
culture, and the enthusiasm of Divine faith. Many lessons touching 
the thought and life of our own day, suggested by this singular cone 
trast, I propose to draw out, to the best of my power, in succeeding 
sermons. One only, in conclusion, will I now note. It is this: God 
has a place and work in the world for Athens, as well as for St. Paul, 
for St. Paul as well as for Athens. It did not seem so then; there 
are some, on either side, who do not believe it now; it is true, not 
withstanding. Neither the Athenian philosopher nor the Jewish 
apostle understood it, and yet it has come to pass. Alike for the 
influence of the city in which Pericles ruled, in which Socrates lived 
and died, and for the influence of the preacher of his Christ, has God 
made room in his own world. Very strange to each other were the 
Athenian and St. Paul. ‘What will this babbler say ?’—this Jew, 
with his foreign garb, with his quaint language and his uncouth accent, 
retailing to us scraps of knowledge picked up here and there, which 
he evidently does not understand,—this eager disputant, who talks in 
the market-place like another Socrates, and, like Socrates, ‘ seemeth 
to be a setter-forth of strange gods.’ What does it all mean? The 
apostle, too, could even he understand Athens ? Marvelling at the 
idolatry around him, he saw, in the tumult of his spirit, little more 
than the idolatry. What Athenian listening in that crowd could 
dream that the day would come when the creed preached by St. Paul 
would dethrone the goddess of the Parthenon and the lords of Olympus, 
close the schools of philosophy, seat itself in the place of the Caesars, 
transmute the temple of the virgin goddess into the church of the 
Virgin Mother, and create a new civilisation out of the ruins of the 
old? But neither did St. Paul foresee, when he looked upon the 
city wholly given up to idolatry, that the spirit of Socrates, of Plato, 
and of Aristotle—names of which he had probably just heard, and 
no more—would hereafter profoundly penetrate the theology of the 
Church, and mould and tincture the Christendom of the futare. 
‘Greece,’ it has been said, ‘arose from the dead with the New 
Testament in her hand,’ and, I may add, has leavened with her 
culture, her art, her subtle intellectual force, the world which the 
New Testament has created. Ah, yes! God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts, nor our ways his. Athens and St. Paul alike saw but # 
little way into the future ; both being dead, yet speak. As God lifts 
his world age by age to higher and nobler levels, he brings from the 

* St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern 
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east and from the west, and from the north and from the south, men 

ho sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in his kingdom, 

a who are helping to make one bright and perfect thing out of the 

gandered elements of human life. 

All this is true, and in the later lectures the idea that Greek 

thought supplied something that was absolutely essential to the 

development of humanity, if not so essential as the Jewish and 

Christian revelation,—something which contributed to the true 

understanding of that revelation, and to its proper adaptation to 

the needs of the human spirit,—is thoughtfully worked out. So 
well is it worked out, that we are almost disposed to consider Mr. 

Shakspeare inconsistent with himself, when he says, in his 

fourth sermon :— 

“The fact is past all question that this spiritual faith which St. 
Paul preached won its best victories in those its earlier days, when it 
was purest, when the intensity of its moral heat was greatest, when 
its forms of worship were simplest—prayer and praise and breaking 
of bread in the upper chamber, or in the catacomb, or in the lecture- 
hall—when it had no systematic theology, when priesthood it had 
none, when populace and magistrates and philosophers were all arrayed 
against it, and when yet, by simple force of moral suasion, it had 
pecome such a living power in the heart of the Roman Empire that it 
had, in the former half of the second century, in one province at least, 
in the province of Bithynia, emptied the temples, ruined the trade in 
sheep and oxen for sacrifice, and brought to a standstill all the 
routine of Pagan ritual. ‘So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed.’ ’” 

‘hristianity won “its best victories” before it mingled with 

y g 
the stream of Greek thought, how is it that Greek thought 
must be regarded as adding something indispensable and divine 
to the evolution of Christianity? We confess we doubt the 
fact. Nor do we believe that the religion of the Gospels was a 
religion without, to a considerable extent, a systematic theology, 
though it was a religion in which a systematic theology was 
only implicitly contained. We do not believe that Christianity 
won, before the passing-away of the Jewish dispensation, any 
victories so great as it won afterwards, in the schools of Athens 
and Alexandria, and later again, in the schools of Ireland, France, 
and Germany. If that be the greatest victory which is won over 
the most dangerous foe, the victories won in Judza were none of 
them so great as those won over Greek and Roman, over Goth 
and Visigoth, over Saxon and Celt; best of all, perhaps, over 

modern Agnostics and disciples of the new knowledge. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. Shakspeare’s ex- 

\ I 

cellent little book is, that in trying to show that the human 
mind, in ignoring all its actual relations with the infinite 
Mind, is dwarfing and mutilating its own nature, he is too 
little explicit as to the particular class of facts which the 
attitude of mind called sceptical really tempts men to ignore. 
When, for instance, he speaks of healthy doubt as a mere 
means to an end, he is hardly addressing himself to genuine 
sceptics any longer, for he is speaking from the point 
of view not of the sceptic, however honest, but of the 
Christian. He says :— 

“So far then, my brethren, as scepticism, whether ancient or 
modern, is simply inquiry, the doubt from which issues the search 
after truth, not only is it not what it has been rhetorically called, ‘a 
loaded shell flung into the fortress of the soul by its great enemy,’ but 
it is in the sphere of intellectual research an indispensable element of 
progress, and often enough in the spiritual life of the soul an agony 
which is close akin to faith. There is, however, something else; and 
you will not suspect me of taking back with the left hand what I 
have given with the right when I say, that doubt is a means, not an 
end, having no value for itself alone, and, whether in the realm of 
science or of religion, of service only, as the road which may lead to 
certainty. And it is owing to the fact that scepticism does often 
really imply something more than this, that those who themselves 
shrink from inquiry have found some justification, both in ancient and 
in modern times, in giving scepticism a bad name. The doubt that 
18 essential to investigation may pass from a mere negative and pro- 
visional attitude of expectancy into a positive and permanent state of 
mind—may be changed from a means into an end, and become a 
mental habit quite as unfavourable to the discovery of truth as the 
most pronounced dogmatism. In this sense, scepticism is a mis- 
fortune, and may become a moral malady.” 

Now, of course, doubt is, in the first instance, an attitude of 
mind leading to inquiry, and so far as inquiry may lead to cer- 
tainty, a means to the end of certainty. But you cannot properly 
specify to what end, doubt,—if it be honest doubt,—is to lead you. 
It must lead you to any end, positive or negative, in which the 
inquiry it stimulates, ultimately issues. Suppose that inquiry to 
issue in showing that the problem investigated is indeterminate, 
that a solution is, with the means at our disposal, impossible, — 
then and there, doubt is not a means to the end of certainty, but 
means to the end of positive uncertainty,—of deliberate re- 
a to entertain any distinct belief on the subject investigated. 

oubt is, if you please, a suspension of judgment until you 





obtain,—if ever you do obtain,—the means of forming a sound 
judgment. But you are not entitled to assume, while you 
are in doubt, that a sound judgment will be its result. Doubt 
is a question which solicits an answer, but does not lead 
to an answer unless the elements of the answer exist, and 
exist within our reach. We object, therefore, to the assumption 
that doubt is merely a means to the end of knowledge. It is one 
of two things,’either a means to the end of knowledge, or a 
means to the end of convincing yourself that the conditions 
of knowledge are as yet unattainable. Doubt is a problem; 
but of the problems known to us, the greater part are beyond 
our solution; and as this is so, the next best thing to solv- 
ing a problem satisfactorily, is to be clear that the solutions 
hitherto proposed are mistaken or inadequate. Hence we think 
that in showing why the Agnostics of to-day, like the Agnostics 
of St. Paul’s day, are mistaken in rejecting the enunciation of 
Divine truth, Mr. Shakspeare should have laid down more 
explicitly those facts even of human nature which the Agnostic 
view is obliged to ignore, and should not merely have contented 
himself with pointing to the tendency of the mind to assert and 
assume its relation to an infinite Being, as if that alone were 
final proof of its living relation with such a Being. The 
positive side of these sermons seems to us, then, a little vague 
and thin, as compared with the admissions so frankly made. 
The drift of St. Paul’s great speech on Mars Hill was to 
show that the life of man had proceeded out of the life 
and will of One infinitely superior to man and man’s devices,. 
and who would require an account of all His gifts to man, in 
another world, which should be higher even than this world ; 
and the modern argument with the Agnostic is still one of the 
same kind. If we are only evolved out of that which is lower 
than ourselves,—whence this wavering of the will, as if we were 
free, when by that hypothesis we should be really bound,— 
whence this starting of the conscience, as if we were under moral 
obligation, when by that hypothesis we should be at liberty to 
act as we please,—whence this sense of awe and reverence, as if 
we owed our life to what is higher, when, by that hypothesis, we 
spring out of that which is lower than ourselves,—whence this 
apparent power of the latest fruit of evolution to alter and 
mysteriously modify the very roots of its own life, when, by that 
hypothesis, there is no supernatural, and the highest creations 
of nature are those which most completely recognise their own 
servitude ? If the Agnostic hypothesis is really to be compared 
with the Christian,—the hypothesis of the unknown or unknow- 
able God, with that of St. Paul,—there should be, we think, a 
somewhat closer and more minute comparison of the two than 
Mr. Shakspeare’s latest sermons give us. They excite rather 
more hope than they fulfil, and are least satisfactory where our 
expectations are most raised. But this is the only unfavourable 
criticism we can pass on a book that is at once full of eloquence, 
full of knowledge, and, what is perhaps as good as anything, 
full of apt and noble quotations. The various mottoes prefixed 
to each sermon comprehend almost a little literature of the 
subject in themselves. 


BIRMINGHAM.* 
Tue Corporation of Birmingham are quite determined that 
their admitted energy and business capacity shall not be for- 
gotten by the world, for the work which has been entrusted to 
Mr. Bunce is not a history of Birmingham, but of the Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham; and we need hardly say that it was under- 
taken by direction of the Corporation of Birmingham, who, 
since no local historian has yet appeared to perform this work 
of his own motion, are determined to have an historian of their 
own; and, as this history is to be continued annually, we pre- 
sume that they will, with the desire for reform which they have 
at all times shown, establish a new office, and henceforth keep 
an historian as one of the necessary Corporation officials. We 
venture to think, however, that it would have been more 
advantageous for the general readers, and in better taste, if the 
Corporation had instructed Mr. Bunce to write a history of Bir- 
mingham, in continuation of that of Hutton, the third edition 
of whose book was published in 1794, for however useful a body 
the Corporation may have been, or be, their doings cannot pro- 
perly be disconnected from the general history of the town. 
For the events connected with the existence of the Corporation 
only form leading features in the history of Birmingham, and 





* History of the Corporation of Birmingham, with a Sketch of the Earlier Govern- 
ment of the Town. By J. P. Bunce. Birmingham; Published for the Corporation 
by Cornish Brothers. 1878. Vol. I. 
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though possibly the Corporation may not think so, yet there 
are other events connected with the town which are of equal 
interest with the doings of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Council 
of the borough. 

Birmingham is, however, worthy of an historian, for it is in 
many respects an unique town, and has really filled so prominent 
a place in the domestic history of modern England, that some 
book in which its career might be clearly traced would be a 
valuable book ; for from the time when it became a town of any 
importance, it has been distinguished by the same character- 
istics. It has been always foremost in political or social 
changes, it has always been willing and ready to lead, and it 
has undoubtedly exercised considerable influence upon political 
events. This part of its history may, in fact, be followed—show- 
ing always the same features—to the period of the struggles of 
the Parliament with Charles I. For the town took a prominent 
part on the Parliamentary side, and it is said that it supplied 
no less than 15,000 sword-blades to the armies of the Parliament, 
and not one to the Royalist troops. It went so far, in 1643, as 
to oppose by force the entry of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 
who, however, succeeded in overcoming the Republican bur- 
gesses of Birmingham after a sharp struggle, in which eighty 
houses were burnt by the victors. No doubt, the latter were 
not sorry to repay with interest the grudge which they owed the 
people of Birmingham for having, in the preceding year, inter- 


‘cepted and captured the royal plate and effects, and for sending 


them to Warwick Castle. But these events show the pro- 
nounced attitude of Birmingham in the great struggle of the 
sixteenth century. Again, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, Birmingham was still to the fore in the agitation to 
obtain the redress of the various ills which the Dissenters then 
endured. In this movement the Unitarians of Birmingham 
especially took a leading part. Nor was it in English politics 
alone that the people took a warm interest, for the advanced 
party were not slow to express their sympathy with the French 
Republicans, and it was in consequence of a service to com- 
memorate the French Revolution, held on the 14th July, 1791, 
that riots, long after remembered, broke out; the rioters, indeed, 
held the town for three days, wrecking the houses and the 
places of worship of the Unitarians. It was at this time that the 
library of Dr. Priestley was burnt to the ground. 

When we approach the great period of the Reform agitation, 
we find Birmingham holding a very prominent place. So early 
as 1819, it was to the front with a meeting at which Major 
Cartwright and Sir Charles Wolseley, two staunch Reformers, 
were chosen as “legislative attorneys and representatives 
of Birmingham.” When electoral reform became a much 
more practical and imminent subject, there can be no ques- 
tion that the bold attitude of Birmingham did not a little 
to strengthen the hands of the Liberal leaders. The great 
meeting in the autumn of 1831, at which more than 150,000 
persons were present, was a veritable indication of the 
strongly-excited feelings of the people. It gave rise to not a 
little heat in the debate which followed in the House of Com- 
mons, in which Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell were 
taken to task for their replies to the addresses which had been 
voted at this meeting. “It is impossible,’ Lord John had 
written in reply, “ that the whisper of a faction should prevail 
over the voice of a nation,” and there can be no doubt that the 
resolute movements of the people of Birmingham at this time 
did much both to indicate the opinions of the majority of 
Englishmen, and to strengthen their resolution for reform, 
Again, in the following year (1832), on the very day (7th May) 
when Lord Lyndhurst introduced his hostile motion on the 
Bill going into Committee, 200,000 people collected at Bir- 
mingham in a single meeting, to express their unalterable 
determination to obtain the desired reform. “ At no place,” 
says Mr. Molesworth, in his History of England, Vol. I., p. 
271, “was it [the feeling in favour of reform] more dis- 
tinctly manifested than at Birmingham, which at this time 
exercised a more powerful influence on the destinies of the 
Bill than the other great towns of the Empire.” Considering 
that no less than 138 pages are devoted by Mr. Bunce to the 
period before the election of the first town council, in 1838, it is 
a good deal to be regretted that a really comprehensive history 
of Birmingham was not commissioned by the Corporation, instead 
of a mere annotated record of their municipal doings. If Mr. 
Picton’s History of Liverpool had been taken as an example, 
the local histories of England—works which, though not of 
general interest, are of the highest value—would have been 








i 
considerably enriched. It is all very well to say that “the part 
which Birmingham took in promoting and carrying the Reform 
Act is a matter of history,” but it is just on that account that 
a faithful and precise narrative of its share in these famous 
events should be given by the local historian. 

But just as Birmingham took a leading part in the pro-Reform 
Bill agitation, so it acted in the matter of the Mnnicipal Corpora. 
tions Bill in 1835, and vigorous resolutions in favour of this mea. 
sure were passed at a great meeting in the month of August. It 
was not, however, until nearly two years after the passing of this 
Bill that the people of Birmingham set themselves to work to 
obtain a charter under it. From the spring of 1837 until the 
autumn of 1838, Birmingham was the scene of a very bitter 
struggle between the Radicals and the Tories over this subject, 
and there is no question that the Whig Government of Lord 
Melbourne looked with very little favour on the people of Birm. 
ingham. It is difficult, indeed, after the lapse of forty years, tp 
picture the bitterness which prevailed in local political circles 
over this matter, which has probably only its parallel in the late 
difficulties in France. Even after the incorporation of Birming. 
ham, all sorts of troubles took place from the opposition of the 
Tories and the county party; the validity of the Charter 
was disputed, the Corporation were unable in consequence 
for a long time to levy any rates, the power of the borough 
magistrates was disputed, and for a time their jurisdiction 
ceased to be exercised. Even the borough sessions were stopped 
on account of the want of funds, and the county justices, by 
way of increasing the difficulties of the infant corporation, 
refused to receive the Birmingham prisoners. It is not easy to 
contemplate the present powerful Corporation of Birmingham 
in the aspect which it presented on April 7th, 1840, when the 
borough treasurer presented his accounts, and showed a balance 
in hand of £145, and no visible means, until the numerous diff- 
culties were tided over, of increasing it. It is not a matter of 
sufficient general interest to follow the Corporation through 
their various troubles. It is sufficient to say that when Mr, 
Muntz was elected Mayor, in the winter of 1840, he boldly took 
the bull by the horns, and determined to raise money by 
the rates. The overseers did not resist, and all difficulties 
were finally settled by Sir James Graham’s Charter Con- 
firmation Act, which became law at the close of the 
Session of 1842. But these events show how much difficulty 
may be caused by careless legislation, for this trouble was 
chiefly produced by doubt, concerning the effect of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, and the charter which was granted in pur 
suance of it. It is also a singular chapter in the history of the 
growth of local self-government,—one the events in which 
can scarcely take place again. As might have been expected, 
Birmingham, from that date, has shown a growth of local self- 
government which dwellers in London, especially, may fairly 
envy. By 1851 the various governing bodies in Birmingham 
—the Commissioners of the Street Act, for instance, and others 
—were all united in the central body, the Corporation, and since 
that date, the latter has received within its control the powers 
of the private companies who had to deal with matters of 
public importance, such as gas and water. So that from 
tirst to last—from the time when the great question of 
the day was Electoral Reform, to the period whe 
it concerned the education of the people — Birmingham 
has always taken a vigorous and successful lead among 
the great towns of England. For these things no one can re 
gard Birmingham without interest, or study its local history, 
without perceiving that it contains in miniature a striking pit- 
ture of the domestic history of this country during the last half- 
century. But it is not so certain that the undoubted success 
which has followed the efforts of the Birmingham reformers 0 
purely political or municipal matters, will necessarily attend 
them if they endeavour to make their town not so much the 
leader of the cities of England, as the dispenser of cut-and-driel 
political doctrines. But, at any rate, it is a town whose history 
well deserves to be written, for it was interesting even when 
Leland, in the sixteenth century, was struck by its industrial 
prosperity, and when Camden, a century later, picturesquely 
described it as “ swarming with inhabitants, and echoing with 
the noise of anvils.” 





ALL, OR NOTHING.* 
Tuts interesting story embodies a fine idea, though one to which 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey has hardly devoted sufficient space, having, 





* All, or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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qe think, occupied too much of her narrative with the pre- 


jiminaries, and left the working-out of her main conception toa 
few chapters at the close. Her idea clearly was to paint a natur- 
ally lofty character, so absorbed in the idolatry of love that if 
it could not live and move and have its being in that, it would 
anything less as a sort of human sacrilege, and 

er the breaking even of the most sacred tie, to a life 
which did not satisfy the high ideal of love previously 
entertained. Janet Monro, who is the heroine of this story, 
though she appears somewhat late upon its stage, is a beautiful 
and loving idealist, who cannot tolerate compromise, but who 
unfortunately gives her heart to a man who has given his 
heart elsewhere, and does not make the discovery till after she 
has been married to him for some months, and then learns that 
he has married her from gratitude, while his heart still belonged 
wholly to another. The description of her inward horror at 
making this discovery,—of the absolute dread which his pre- 
sence afterwards causes her,—and of her almost involuntary and 
entirely unhesitating flight, is very vigorous. But as we have 
said, Mrs. Hoey should not have relegated this, the chief sub- 
ject of her tale, to so short a portion of it. It is not properly 
the dénouement, but the substance of the tale, and yet the 
significance of the title and the motto does not dawn upon the 
reader till very near the close of the book. It is quite true that 
Mrs. Hoey prepares us with a good deal of art for the effect 
upon Janet of the discovery that her husband has married 
her out of pure gratitude, but then this art need not have 
been in any degree wasted; while it would have taken a good 
deal more than she has bestowed, to make us see the 
result as clearly as she has made us see the causes. She 
has played too long with her design before executing it. 
She has given too many touches to the bud, and far too 
few to the flower. The real subject of the story,—the wounded 
pride, the crushed idolatry, the unhesitating preference of 
“nothing,” to any position less than the “all” of perfect love, 
is depicted in a hundred pages at the close, not a few of which 
are occupied with other details ; while the preparation for these 
hundred pages is spread over more than six hundred pages, in 
some of which the reader is conscious that the author is rather 
eraning at her leap. This is the main fault of the book,—Janet 
Monro’s character is not given play enough after the blow falls. 
It is given too much before the reader is able to comprehend 
the special interest she is to excite. : 

At the same time, we must freely admit that almost all 
the accessories of the story are exceedingly good. The 
character of the hero,—if the feeble and vain man who 
marries Janet Monro is to be called the hero,—is painted 
with a great deal of skill, though we do not doubt for 
4 moment that in real life, he would, in spite of his previous 
passion, have gone into complete captivity to Janet, and found 
her passion for him much more than a compensation for the 
very slight and temporary attachment of the young lady who 
jilted him. This last character, again—that of Laura Thornton 
—is painted with very light and skilful touches, and for a 
considerable time interests the reader much more than that of 
the heroine herself. Still more effective is the picture of the 
deceased lady who never appears on the stage herself at all, but 
whose downright, and rather clumsy, but conscientious strategy 
on behalf of her young friend, lands poor Janet Monro in the mar- 
riage which, when she knows its secret, she finds so degrading. 
The sketch of Mrs. Drummond, contained almost completely in 
two letters written by herself, and but little supplemented by the 
accounts of others, is a very vivid one, and rather a curious feat 
in its way. There are other features of the story which add 
greatly to its interest,—the sketch of Ceylon and its scenery, 
which is terse and graphic; the sketch of the Riviera; and more 
than either, the sketch of the lively girl, the Old Indian’s daughter, 
Amabel Ainslie, who would have flirted on her way out to India 
if she could, who did flirt a little on her way home, without any 
serious intention ; and who is, nevertheless, so utterly unlike a 
flirt in the basis of her character,—a vivacious, but superstitious 
and enthusiastic idealist, who chatters to conceal the intensity 
of her nature, and is a devotee equally in friendship and in love. 
Again, the companion masculine figure, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile is 
vivid and good. In a word, the story,—though some of the 
chapters lag,—is full of bright and graphic touches, and the 
main conception is very striking. The only serious fault is 
that on which we have already dwelt, that this main conception 
18 so inadequately worked out, —that we are kept so long 
waiting, before launching into the great stream to which all the 
affluents of the story tend. 





SIR JOSEPH HOOKER AND MR. BALL IN 
MAROCCO.* 


Tus is, without any doubt, one of the most interesting and 
valuable books of travel published for many years. Marocco, 
although within sight of Europe, is virtually as remote and 
secluded from the prying eye of the antiquary and the natural- 
ist as though it were an oasis in the desert of Cobi. Since the 
time of Leo Africanus, a Moorish native of Grenada in Spain, 
who travelled through the country at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, no man of high scientific attainments had pene- 
trated far into it. The few who, like Gerhard Rohlfs, ventured 
through the central parts, were men of enterprising spirit’, but 
they were not qualified by previous education to add much to 
our knowledge, and dared not make drawings or collections, and 
could only, by stealth, note down in writing what they saw. 
The three travellers who visited the country in 1871—Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Mr. John Ball, and Mr. Maw—are men of high attain 
ments, the two first as botanists, and the latter as a geologist. 
They were provided with the requisite apparatus, and they had 
every assistance that the British Government could secure for 
them. 

The successful journey in which a distinguished Swiss botanist, 
M. Boissier, explored the southernmost and highest mountain 
range of Spain, the Sierra Nevada, about forty years ago, and 
the rich collections that he brought home with him, had led 
naturalists to suppose that the flora of this region was an outlie 
of a vastly richer one, which had its home in the higher Atlas, 
and might form a connecting link with that of the Canaries. In 
this respect we are undeceived, for as our travellers ascended to- 
wards “the snow,” the ordinary Mediterranean vegetation which 
occupies the lower country was found to pass into one closely 
resembling that of middle Europe; shrubs such as the dog-rose, 
blackberry, elder, ivy, and gooseberry, and rubaceous plants of 
types familiar to us at home. In a word, it may be said that as 
the lowland flora of Norway becomes the Alpine flora of Swit- 
zerland, so the lowland flora of the middle of Europe becomes 
the alpine flora of the Great Atlas. The authors have added in 
several appendices most elaborate tables of the range of these 
plants, as compared with those of the Canaries and of tropical 
Africa, of the Mediterranean region, and of middle Europe. 
How they came to be so dispersed is an interesting inquiry, 
and great light has been thrown upon the subject by Sir 
Joseph Hooker in a paper in the Transactions of the Linnwan 
Society (Vol. XXTII.), and by Professor Asa Gray in North 
America. According to the present view of geologists and 
botanists, the advance and retrocession of cold during and after 
the last glacial period has been the chief determining cause. 
Migrating birds will, no doubt, have contributed to their dis- 
tribution. 

Our travellers, after a short stay at Tangiers, proceeded to 
Mogador, and thence to the capital. Upon their route they 
found little in the vegetation distinct from that of the Medi- 
terranean region, a vegetation which extends from Gibraltar to 
Cashmere. Inthe garden and grounds of the palace assigned 
to them at Marocco, the wild plants were—all but four out of 
eighty-one—such as are found in the South of Europe, and 
about half of them British species. The botanical results of 
their journey will, of course, be the most valuable, and in- 
trinsically the most interesting; but these must be left for the 
comments of reviewers in more exclusively scientific journals. 
When, however, we turn from the exhilarating contemplation 
of the works of nature in the spread of plants, the upheaval of 
mighty mountain masses, the atmospheric phenomena, and the 
other great features of this country, and direct our attention to 
the population of it, we see such a revolting state of existence 
as can scarcely be paralleled upon the globe. Painful as the 
details may be, they are too important in the history of man to 
be passed over unnoticed. In every chapter, in almost every 
page, our travellers note the misery of the people, the filthy state 
of their houses, the walls crawling with vermin, the floors per- 
forated with scorpion-holes, disease and poverty in all their most 
hideous forms, and a rapidly decreasing population. Speaking 
of Tangier, Sir J. Hooker says (p. 5) :— 

“The stranger who knows that Tangier is one of the most important 
towns of Marocco, and the residence of the representatives of the 
chief civilised States, is apt to be shocked when he first sets foot 
within its walls. The main street is as rough and steep as the most 


neglected of Alpine mule-tracks, and disfigured by heaps of filth ; im- 
portunate beggars of revolting aspect, led about by young boys, assail 





* Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the Great Atlas. By Sir J, D. Hooker, 
KE.C.8.L., 0.B., &c., and John Ball, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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him at every step; there is no bazaar, as in Eastern towns, and the 
miserable shops are mere recesses, where, in an unglazed opening, 


little larger than a berth in a ship’s cabin, the dealer squats, surrounded 


by his paltry wares.”’ 


Yet this is an exceptionally well-governed and prosperous place. 
Sir Joseph goes on to say (p. 6):—In and around Tangier, 


but nowhere else in this country, it may be said that life and 


property are tolerably secure, not only from outward violence, 
but from the caprice and cupidity of men in authority.” Let 
us see what was the state of things at the capital. Here (p. 128) 
Mr. Ball says :— 

“ Before the gate we found an officer, evidently of inferior position, 
with some ten or twelve ragged fellows on foot, armed with rusty 
matchlocks, posted there to receive us, and to conduct us to our 
quarters ; and with this sorry escort we made our entry into Marocco. 
It is impossible by any language to convey the sense of utter disap- 
pointment and disgust which overpowered us on our first arrival; and 
though these feelings soon became subordinate to others connected 
with our personal position, they are those which predominate in our 
subsequent recollection.”’ 

They entered the town, and,— 

“On either side of the road rose accumulations of refuse and filth 
that looked as if they might have been the growth of centuries, and 
the farther we went the greater became the piles of abomination, 
until it seemed as if these would block up the passage. Old travellers 
as we all were, and familiar with the squalor of Oriental cities, we 
none of us had ever known, or even imagined, the existence of a large 
town so expressive of human degradation, so utterly foul and repul- 
sive, as this wherein we found ourselves.” 

In speaking of Ceuta, a Spanish possession, Sir Joseph 
remarks :— 

“ Say what we will, there is a vast gap between the condition of 

the least advanced countries of Europe, and the barbarism from 
which no Mahommedan State has yet contrived to raise itself.” 
The reader continually asks himself,—Can these Moors of the 
present day be people of the same race as those who, while they 
occupied Spain, carried the sciences and the arts of civilisation 
higher than elsewhere in Europe, who invented chemistry and 
algebra, to whom we are now indebted for the discovery, or at 
least the introduction, of writing-paper, without which printing 
had been impracticable, and to whose schools the natives of Italy, 
France, and England resorted for the study of medicine and 
philosophy ? What has brought them so low? Why, upon 
returning to the country of their origin, did they abandon the 
habits of civilised life ? 

The principal cause of their decline is perhaps here, as in other 
Mahommedan nations, the insecurity of person and property. 

But it is probable that upon entering Spain the Moors formed 
merely the bulk of their armies, and that their officers in war 
and governors when they were settled were Arabians of Asiatic 
birth and higher capacity, They may also have found in the 
south of Spain a civilisation already established, and adopted 
it, but never transferred it to their home in Africa. Our 
travellers, finding the deputy governor of Marocco a black of 
nearly pure negro type, and in all probability originally a 
slave, remark that “the negro often possesses far more energy 
than the Moor, united to at least equal natural intelligence.” 

Our sympathy throughout the volume is with the poor 
Shelluhs, These are the lineal descendants of those ancient 
Numidians, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, which, 
before the Saracen invasion, had, under Roman government, 
attaimed to a considerable degree of civilisation. Plundered 
and utterly disorganised by hordes of Vandals, and over- 
whelmed by the Mahommedan armies, they retired from the 
more fertile districts, and are now found chiefly in the valleys 
of the Great Atlas, and in the region to the south of it. In their 
mountain retreats they are industrious and hospitable, and 
show themselves superior to their oppressors. But their numbers 
are rapidly diminishing. Speaking of Tarudant, Mr. Ball says 
(p. 341) :—‘In the sixteenth century, Tarudant was resorted to 
by English and French merchants, and it was the seat of active 
trade and of manufactures in copper, which was extracted from 

mines in the neighbouring chain of the Great Atlas. The popu- 
lation was apparently fhen altogether of Berber stock. In the 
course of continued efforts made by successive Sultans to esta- 
blish their authority, the Moorish element became more and more 
predominant.”’ It may here be noticed that under the general 
appellation of Berber is comprehended Kabyle, Shelluh, and 
Tuareck. The Moors are a mongrel breed of Arab, Negro, 
European, and Berber, and speak a corrupt dialect of Arabic. 
““When Leo Africanus travelled in this part of the empire, 
Tarudant was only one of many large and flourishing towns, 
and was much surpassed in importance by Tagavost, a place 








a 
whose very name has disappeared from memory, and whose 
exact site is unknown to modern geographers.” 

In Appendix C, p. 381, Mr. Ball gives fuller details of the 
decline of prosperity and diminished population of this 
race, through the grinding despotism of officials who enjoy prac. 
tical impunity, so long as they satisfy the pecuniary demands of 
their master. In the southern provinces, where Leo found 
flourishing towns, and people living in comparative ease, jn, 
habiting good houses with gardens, and possessing some li 
education, at intervals of ten or twelve miles, there are noy 
miserable villages, whose wretched inhabitants maintain a bare 
existence. “It seems,” he says, “a moderate estimate if we 
reckon that the present population of South Maroeco camnot 
exceed one-third of what it was when Leo wrote.” The only 
remedy which he can suggest is the occupation of the whole 
Empire by some European Government, a measure which ogy 
mutual jealousy will prevent being taken. 

It was through the villages of these poor Shelluhs that]a 
the path to “the snow,” and at each halting-place the inhabj. 
tants had to supply a mona or meal to the strangers and their 
escort. The ascent was made at the Tagherot Pass, and its 
height was estimated to be about 13,000 feet above the gea, 
Unfortunately, a snow-storm set in as they approached the 
summit, which made it scarcely possible to collect plants where, 
with more favourable weather, they might have found the most 
interesting specimens. They persisted as long as possible, and 
till “‘ not one could have been recognised by his nearest friends, 
Faces of a livid purple tint were enclosed by masses of hair 
thickly matted with ice, and the beards, frozen in the direction 
of the wind, projected on one side, giving a strangely-distorted 
expression to each countenance.” 

In regard to the collections made at this height, Mr. Ball 
says :—‘ Our first impression had been that the flora is abso- 
lutely very poor, but this was due mainly to the fact that so 
large a proportion of the plants have inconspicuous flowers, 
The species are not deficient in variety, and as regards novelty 
we had nothing to complain of. The most remarkable feature 
of the flora of this region is, undoubtedly, the very large pro- 
portion of common plants of the colder temperate region 
(Central and North-Western Europe) here found associated with 
species of very different type.” 

Skirting the foot of the Atlas range, and making ascents 
where it was practicable, they returned to Mogador. The 
reader will find much in respect to the tillage and produce of 
the soil, and other points of interest, to which for want of space 
we cannot allude. It is curious that among the domestic 
animals, the guinea-fowl appears to be unknown, a bird which 
is supposed to have been originally brought from this country. 
It will be an additional recommendation to the book that it has 
a copious index and a good map ; but above all, that the character 
of the authors is a guarantee for the truth of what they relate. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor. By the Author of “O’Hogan 
M.P.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—There could hardly be a better 
book for a short railway journey, or indeed for any weary half-hour, 
than this bright little story. It is an account of two days in the 
lives of three waifs of the Dublin streets. It is brimful of fan and 
good-spirits, has some passages of great pathos, and is never for a 
moment morbid, a thing which can be said of few books dealing with 
children only. Fitters, aged eleven, in her princesse robe, “very 
short in front, and disproportionately long behind,” which seemed to 
have a great many pocket-holes, that closer inspection discovered to 
be holes without the pocket; Tatters, about six, with a world of 
guile in his far-apart blue eyes, in corduroys, whereof “one leg was 
completely split up, and flapped loosely in front like a big sail ina 
calm ;” and finally, the Counsellor, aged nine, with infinite Weltkunst 
portrayed in his wrinkled, poet-marked countenance,—these three 
are as entertaining as the students in Murger’s “ Vie de Bohéme.” It is 
not only the brogue (which is, by the way, absolutely perfect) which 
gives the peculiar freshness to the book, but the immense joyousness 
and naiveté of it all. One feels that it was quite conceivable how Flitters 
and her companions were always happy, although they never knew how 
they would get their next meal, or where they would find refuge at night. 
“Money, the divil!’” said the Counsellor, with fine scorn ; “ people 
does be always talking of money,—money!.... - Lud, won’t any 
one give ye a bit, if ye want it; and so long as you've got a bit to ait, 
what do you care?’ Here the authoress interposes with some 
remarks well worth quoting, and by no means true of Ireland only :— 
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«The charity of the poor to the poor is boundless as the charity of 
God; hence thrift is unknown, and industry nullified. Poverty is the 
and almost necessary qualification for heaven,—therefore the 
the better.” But we will make no more quotations; it would 
not be difficult to find them, for on every one of the sixty pages of the 
book there is a passage of real entrain, and of real insight into human 
character. Nor will we betray the story, which is exceedingly 
pathetic, and yet strangely natural. We will content ourselves by 
calling especial attention to the admirable scene where Tatters 
“fakes” the egg out of the tea-chest nest in Mr. Carmody’s cottage, 
and the equally vivid sketch of Flitters seated in Mr. Kelly’s large 
front room and nursing Mr. Kelly’s baby, and with only one wish, 
—that her enemy, Mr. Dowling, might see her at that moment. Alto- 
gether, we can honestly say that no work of fiction that we have seen 
for a long time has such splendid humour and deep pathos as this little 
shilling book, Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 

The Transatlantic Submarine Telegraph. By the late George 
Saward, Secretary to the Atlantic Telegraph Company.—This is a 
story of remarkable interest. The Atlantic Telegraph Company pur- 
chased their experience at a very large price. Their first subscribed 
capital was wholly lost; in laying their second cable, they had to come 
into the market under the unfavourable circumstances which always 
attend the needy,— and this second venture also ended in loss, which, 
thongh it was not irreparable, was very disastrous. The narrative of 
the undertaking, of its vicissitudes of fortune, its long periods of 
failure and depression, and its final success, is one which we follow 
with an interest not diminished by a knowledge of the actual result. 
Such a narrative we have in this volume, drawn up by the late Mr, 
Saward, during the last eleven years of his life, and now printed by 
his widow. 

The World She Awoke In. By Lizzie Alldridge. 3 vols. (Smith, 

Elder, and Co.)—In Miss Alldridge’s last novel, the heroine followed 
the profession of art; in this, she follows the profession of nursing; 
only the nursing is not made so prominent as was the art, and indeed, 
it does not so readily admit of literary treatment. The writer, how- 
ever, leaves the impression upon the reader of being at home with her 
subject. Indeed, if we could not recommend this novel for other merits 
(which, indeed, we can do very sincerely), we should recommend it for 
some very interesting and useful chapters on this subject. Apart from 
this speciality, it is a vigorous and well-told tale. We do not, indeed, 
profess to understand or realise all the characters. The two sisters 
Des Anges, for instance, are somewhat incomprehensible. If Eula 
really existed, she could hardly have escaped being well slapped, for her 
perversity. It is indeed a testimony to Miss Alldridge’s power, that one 
regrets that one cannot clothe this most provoking personage with 
flesh, and see this well-deserved punishment inflicted. “ Vessie,” the 
sweetest and most lovable of all the women in the book, is taken 
from us too soon, though we cannot find fault with the author for 
her really artistic treatment of the episode of her love. Still it is 
impossible to help wishing that the very tiresome old grandmother 
had been first removed. Will Miss Alldridge allow us to suggest, 
4 propos of this tedious person, that peculiarities of pronunciation and 
manner need to be very skilfully treated, if they are not to weary the 
reader. It was one of Charles Dickens’s chief faults in his later writings 
that one positively dreaded, when a familiar character came upon the 
scene, the inevitable repetition of some trick of manner. The author’s 
writing would be more agreeable, if it were not so hostile in tone to male 
man. Isthistrue? “A man marries a girl, because he admires such and 
such qualities in her; and then, no sooner are they married than he 
tries his hardest to suppress the very qualities that attracted him to 
her. Sometimes he succeeds, but if not, he takes very good care that 
thesequ alities shall not unduly influence him.’ The Last of Her 
Line. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.”’ 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) There are some vivid pictures of life in this tale, the 
more telling, because the writer scorns to heighten the interest of his 
story by the unrevealed or the tragical. In fact, almost the only 
incident that occurs is the heroine’s loss of fortune, and that subserves 
no particular end, except to bring out with stronger relief what was 
quite manifest enongh before, her aunt’s selfishness. The two maiden 
sisters, each with her tender interest, in one case buried in the past, 
in the other sternly repressed as it springs up, are tenderly and grace- 
fully drawn; while there is no excess of coarseness and vulgarity 
—and this is really a less common merit—about the more worldly 
characters which act as their foil. This is a good book, and well 
worth reading. ——In this World. By Mabel Collins. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) The main incident in this novel is the quarrel 
between a man and his wife, M.D.’s both of them, about a patient in 
whom the lady M.D. discovers, what the gentleman has failed to 
see, subacute glaucoma, calling for iridectomy! There is another 
plot, involving the fortunes of a most unpleasant young woman, niece 
of the male M.D. The legal part of this plot is about the most 
astonishing that we have ever seen, even from a female pen. Whether 
the common law, as shown in the relation between Dr. Doldy and his 
ward, or the criminal law, as carried out in the marvellons trial of 
Yriarte, is the stranger, it would be difficult to gay. 








Daniel and John; or, the Apocalypse of the Old and that of the New 
Testament. By Philip 8S. Deprez, B.D. The Apocalypse Viewed under 
the Light of the Doctrines of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution 
of All Things. By Charles B. Waller, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—Not the least interesting part of Mr. Deprez’s book is the Introduc- 
tion, by the late Dr. Rowland Williams. It is replete with scholarly 
thought, and deserves careful perusal, Mr. Deprezis a disciple of the 
school of which Bleek and Davidson are distinguished members. 
While admitting the personality of Daniel, he considers that 
recent investigation has placed beyond reasonable doubt the 
comparatively modern date of the book which bears his name ; 
and without hesitation relegates it to the time of the Macca- 
bees. In support of his views, he reproduces the arguments of 
previous critics, but with considerable additions. His chapter on the 
Little Horn, and the appiication of the figure to Antiochus Epiphancs, 
is full of interest. Mr. Deprez has frequent occasion to refer to the 
lectures of Dr. Pusey, and in dealing with the doctor's strictures on 
those who reject the orthodox view, our author exhibits, for the most 
part, a calm and judicial temper, which offers a favourable contrast to 
the spirit in which his opponent too frequently speaks of scholars 
whose reputation is at least equal to his own. Passing on to the Apo- 
calypse, Mr. Deprez takes, as might be expected, a view widely differing 
from the popular idea. He attributes the authorship of the book to 
the apostle John, the Gospel he assigns to a later age. In his opinion, 
“the Apocalypse is simply a pictorial representation of the coming of 
Jesus at the end of the age, then thought to be fast approaching ;”’ 
and “the prolonged existence of the world itself was an idea the 
furthest removed from the writer’s mind.” The author rejects all 
interpretations which see in the Visions allusions to the events 
of our own or of future ages. Differing from M. Renan in 
certain details, his work, in its general aspect, has many features 
in common with the “Antichrist” of the French Professor; 
and when we add that Mr. Deprez quotes with approval a recent 
paper of Dr. Vance Smith on the Second Advent, our readers will 
be able to form a tolerably correct idea of the tendency of the 
author’s criticisms. Mr. Waller takes a peculiar and, we should 
think, an almost singular view of the mysterious subject of which he 
treats. The object of the book is expressed in its title. It is written 
in a temperate and unsectarian spirit, no small recommendation to a 
work on the Apocalypse. We are glad to note in Mr. Waller’s, as in 
Mr. Deprez’s work, an absence of the theory which would identify 
the Babylon of the Visions with the Church of Rome, an idea, as it 
seems to us, inconsistent with any reasonable interpretation of the 
Revelation. 


Byways: a Novel. By Mary W. Paxton. (Samuel Tinsley and 
Co.)—This is unquestionably a clever novel; very carefully written, 
hardly ever dul!, some of the characters highly entertaining, and all 
more or less contriving to interest us, in right of their well-defined 
individuality and sustained life. The Caldwell family, consisting of 
mother, four daughters, and a scapegrace son, living beyond their 
means and straining every nerve to keep up appearances, “wholly 
worldly,” and, after a fashion, making a success of life—gaining, that 
is, their main end—is a well-drawn sketch. Dundas, of Castlecroft, 
who is trapped by one sister into marrying another, is also a distinct 
figure; and, perhaps, Colonel Elderslie, who eventually espouses the 
managing Miss of the family, and runs a risk almost beyond credence 
in doing so opened-eyed, is the best. Towards the middle of Vol. II., 
our authoress almost comes to a stand-still with her plot; her com- 
plications seem unravelled, and the good ending for everybody is at 
hand, when lo! with a candid reference to this state of things, as 
thus,—“ If he could but have seen through the gay laughter that 
fretted him so! Well, if he had, this story of mine, so far as these 
twain are concerned in it, might have ended here,”—the story starts 
afresh. We may add, there was no conceivable reason why he should 
not see through the gay laughter that fretted him so, except that 
some few hundred more pages of Byways had to be written. So here 
our novelist takes a fresh departure, and the story is continued with 
much spirit. These volumes are peopled with thoronghly pleasant 
and well-bred folks, all of whom, with the exception of the Sizers, of 
Sizer Park, engage our interest, by their sprightliness and their 
naturalness of behaviour and conversation. The vigour and smart- 
ness of the latter are occasionally overdone; the range of the ladies’ 
reading, as evidenced by their ready quotation of all the “ best 
authors,’ must have been astounding, except that it is character- 
istic of all of them alike. With a little compression and rearrange- 
ment, this would be really a creditable literary effort, particularly if 
it be, as we gather by inference from the title-page, Mrs. (or Miss) 
Paxton’s maiden attempt. 


Farm Ballads. By Will Carleten. (Routledge.)—Some of these 
ballads are excellent specimens of the rough pathos which American 
writers of ballads often make so effective. The best is certainly the 
first, “Betsey and I are out,” where we have described how a storm which 
had threatened very seriously clears the matrimonial atmosphere of « 
couple whose life, true and faithful in the main, had nearly been 
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wrecked by petty trials of temper. “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house,” and its sequel, are also excellent. Here we have the ne’er-do- 
weel of early days turning up to support his old mother, when the 
“respectable” children show themselves cold and selfish. Some of 
the ballads do not please us very much. The joke “Gone witha 
Handsomer Man” was not worth repeating. If ever a man was 
justified in giving his wife a good thrashing, it was the husband in 
this story. Here is the end of the “agreement for separation,” out 
of the first ballad :— 


“ Then Betsey she got her specs from off the mantel-shelf, 
And read the article over quite softly to herself ; 
Read it by little and little, for her eyes is gettin’ old, 
And lawyers’ writin’ ain't no print, especially when it's cold. 
And after she'd read a little she give my arm a touch, 
And kindly said she was afraid I was ‘lowin’ her too much; 
But when she was through she went for me, her face a-streamin’ with tears, 
And kissed me, for the first time in half a dozen years! 


I don't know what you'll think, Sir—I didn't come to inquire— 
But I picked up that agreement and stuffed it in the fire ; 

And I told her we'd bury the hatchet alongside of the cow ; 

And we struck an agreement never to have another row. 

And I told her in the future I wouldn't speak cross nor rash, 

If half the crockery in the house was broken all to smash ; 

And she said, in regards to heaven, we'd try and learn its worth, 
By startin’ a branch establishment and runuin’ it here on earth.” 


The Economy of Consumption. By Robert Scott Moffat. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Political economy, on which Mr. Moffat’s volume of 
nearly 700 pages is, in fact, a treatise, seems to him to be yet in its 
infancy. At any rate, he thinks that it needs a thorough revision; 
and for this the author, who, however, evidently overlooks too much 
the abstract conditions of all deductive science, is not altogether 
unqualified. He is an acute observer, and often reasons cogently, 
nor has he neglected the study of the chief writers on the subject. 
He appears to be an uncompromising foe of most of the current 
theories, which he rightly regards as built up out of pure abstrac- 
tions. In fact, we should have no such science at all, without reason- 
ing on tendencies more or less inadequately realised. A natural rate 
of wages and profits, a wages-fund, are most misleading phrases, 
and, indeed, denote things which, though representing real tenden- 
cies, do not represent realities. Economists who talk to working- 
men on these matters are, in Mr. Moffat’s opinion, like the blind leading 
the blind,—and even so clear a thinker as Mr. Fawcett may, he hints, 
be occasionally numbered among them. But, in fact, political econo- 
mists, like professors of pure mathematics, are quite aware that 
their conclusions are often reasoned out from data which hold good 
only under certain conditions. We agree, however, with Mr. Moffat, 
that as yet they have not done much toward settling the problem 
of the relations of labour and capital. We employ in these days, he 
says, the economist to teach the labourer “that it is his duty to 
work much and to receive little, and we have the art to make 
him appear the friend of the labourer.” Trades’ unions produce 
numerous evils, but on the whole, the workman has gained by them, 
not so much in increased remuneration as in diminished toil. Arbi- 
tration is not a hopeful remedy, as Mr. Moffat argues that the only 
competent arbiters are the employers of the particular sort of labour 
the remuneration of which is in dispute. All others are, in his view, in- 
competent or interested. On this point hisreasoning is not, toour minds, 
conclusive, though we admit that there is force in it. Co-operation, 
again, breaks down, because it can only raise the condition of a few 
individual labourers, and in the end, Co-operative Societies would 
drift into all the evils of competition which beset private enterprise. 
Capital and skill would reassert their supremacy. It is to a time- 
policy, a control and regulation of the hours of labour, that Mr. 
Moffat looks mainly for a decisive improvement of the lot of the 
labouring class. 

Horse-breaking. By Harry Moreton, M.R.C.V.S. (Longmans.)— 
This is a valuable book, the due notice of which has been too long 
delayed. But then the subject is a little out of our usual line. Every 
one who breeds—we might almost say, every one who buys—horses 
ought to read it. It is sound and practical. We may note that Mr. 
Moreton pronounces against the system of blinkers, one of the most 
curious of the superstitions of fashion. There are some countries 
where blinkers are never to be seen. Why should they be necessary 
here? Another notable remark is the following :—“ Let me remind 
my readers that bearing-reins are both useless and cruel, the former, 
because the horse cannot pull to the full extent of his power when 
his head is stuck up in the air, and that all attempts to alter the con- 
formation of his head and neck are futile; the latter, because the head 
and neck being kept in an unnatural and constrained position causes 
the animal excessive pain.” 

English Plays, selected, edited, and arranged by Professor Henry 
Morley (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), is a volume in the series known 
as “Cassell’s Library of English Literature.’ The first chapter de- 
scribes “acted pieces earlier than the first English comedy,” and 
embraces a period of more than four centuries. We have, as a speci- 
men of the Mysteries, “The Shepherds’ Play,’’ one of the pieces 
from the Sequences preserved at Coventry, and relating to the message 
of the angels. Chapter ii. describes the first English comedy and 
tragedy, “ Ralph Roister Doister” (1535), and “ Gorboduc” (1562). 


The former was written by Nicholas Udels, who was then head master 


of Eton; the later by two young members of the Inner Temple 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, Sackville, as Professor Morley 
remarks, having the advantage over his collaborateur “of being a 
real poet.” Marlowe is the first great dramatic name that we come 
to, and is represented by “Faustus.” The extracts from Shake. 
speare are naturally curtailed, but Professor Morley has taken 
occasion to give some excellent criticism on the great dramatist’s 
genius. Ben Jonson’s “ Poetaster” is given, and the answers which 
Dekker and Marston made to it, in “Satiromastix.” The limits 
assigned to latter dramatists are rapidly contracted, and modem 
dramatists have but slender space indeed. The period from 1789 to 
the present time has to be content with four pages. In fact, wehaye 
to blame a certain want of proportion in Professor Morley’s treat. 
ment. The interest in much of what occupies the earlier part of the 
volume is antiquarian or linguistic, rather than literary; and it isa 
library of literature to which he is contributing. He has done his 
part of introducing and criticising very well, but no effort can make 
“The Shepherds’ Play” or “ Ralph Roister Doister” even approxi. 
mately readable. We could have spared four-fifths or more of these, 
and have had, for instance, some notice of “The Martyr of Antioch,” 
one of the finest of English tragedies. 


Blue and Green; or, the Gift of God. By Sir Henry Pottinger, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a story of the days of Justinian and 
Theodora, Emperor and Empress of the Roman Empire of the East; 
and in many respects it reminds us of the historical romances of 
the late Lord Lytton. Sir Henry Pottinger’s mind revolted at the 
picture which Gibbon—following Procopius—has drawn of the licen. 
tious Empress of Rome. To his mind, it was an unnatural, almost an 
impossible picture, and he has sought to frame an imaginary history 
of the woman which would accord rather more with reason and com- 
mon-sense. Allreaders of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall ’’ will remem- 
ber the grossness of the terms by which that author describes the 
character of Theodora,—a low woman, given to displaying herself 
naked on the stage, licentious, nay, bestial in tastes, and full of 
cruelty. Yet this woman suddenly springs to the side of Justinian 
the ascetic Emperor of the East, and becomes his co-equal in the 
sovereignty. Before the throne of an ex-harlot—one of the vilest of 
harlots, if we are to believe Gibbon—all the people kneel and do 
homage; and Theodora, reformed in morals, may be said to become, 
in a sense, a great ruler. Fortitude she has and cunning, and once 
or twice she is admitted by even her enemies to have displayed 
the quality of mercy. It is this woman’s story, set in the events of 
her time, which Sir Henry has woven into a novel, and he has obviously 
bestowed great pains on his task. We are, therefore, all the 
more sorry to have to say that he has not succeeded. Blue and Green 
is rather a dull novel, and as a picture of the life and movement of a 
bye-gone time, it fails to lay hold of the imagination. The characters 
do not live before us,—they are puppets, moved by strings which we 
cannot fail to see. There are one or two scenes in the book which 
rise to a somewhat higher level, such as that between Theodora 
and Justinian’s aunt, the Lady Lupicina, but they only serve to 
bring into stronger contrast the heaviness of the rest of the book. 
As for Theodora herself, Sir Henry makes her, in some respects, & 
more repellent woman than the Theodora of Gibbon. In spite of his 
efforts to depict her as repentant, she remains, to the apprehension 
of the reader, merely a consummate actress. Tired of her showy but 
ruined and banished lover, Ecebolus, the Tyrian, she makes her way 
back to Constantinople, and begins a course of penitential ceremonies, 
which soon attract the notice of Justinian, represented as already her 
lover; and in a short time she marries him, attairing thereby the 
end which her ambitious spirit sought. Neither in the character of 
Theodora or Justinian, in short, is there anything attractive, and the 
rchabilitation of the former which Sir Henry Pottinger has attempted 
must be pronounced, on the whole, a failure. The best characters 
in the book are John of Cappadocia and Belisarius. The story is 
worth reading by those who wish to have some idea of the character 
of society in old Constantinople, torn by its “ Blue’’ and “Green” 
factions, for the writing is careful; but it should hardly be put 
forward as a romance. 

Handbook of the Law and Practice in the County Courts. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—This little volume contains a great deal of information 
about county-court procedure ; but its usefulness is much impaired by 
the index not being arranged alphabetically. “Penalties,” for 
example, is placed between “ probate’? and “ plaintiff,’ and “ Wool- 
wich’’ comes after “ writs,’ &c. 

Food for the People ; or, Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. By 
Eleanor E. Orlebar. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a collection of 
recipes for utilising lentils in various ways, and instructions for cook- 
ing vegetables, mostly from the vegetarian-diet point of view; but 
the authoress does not omit to mention that a German authority on 
the subject, to whom she applied for information as to the nutritive 
qualities of lentils, told her he liked them best with “strong beef- 
steak, carrots, onions, and turnips, all put in together.’’ 
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Modern Elocutionist. Compiled and edited by J. A. Jennings. 
Brothers, Dublin.)—A collection of prose and verse, taken 
chiefly from the works of modern authors, and intended for the use of 
ar il and students of elocution. 
Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us a packet containing a numerous 
assortment of Easter and Birthday Cards, the designs being varied 
and original, and the colours bright and artistic. The subjects de- 
icted embrace serious and caricature pictures of children, grown-up 
ple of all ages, birds, and animals; the Japanese and Oriental 
ones being the prettiest.— Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a box 
f Floral Crosses, with Easter wishes and verses, of a religious and 
apvetjonal character. The designs are neat, and the various flowers 
are beautifully drawn and coloured. Most of the smaller cards in 
poth series will be useful as book-markers; and the larger ones are 
well adapted for Sunday School and other class-rewards. 
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Boulger (D.C.), England and Russia in Central Asia, 2 vole 8vo (W. H. Allen) 36/0 
Brinckman (A.). Notes on the Care of the Sick, cr BVO .ereesesereereeeeseee( Palmer) 7/6 
Brooks (Phillips), Sermons, er 8vo (D ) 4/6 
Buchanan (R.), The Shadow of the Sword, 12M0........ee+e.0-eeereee - (Strahan) 2/8 
Bulwer Lytton's Birthday Book, 18mo se. ( to ) 2/6 
Calvert's Mechanics’ Reference Book, cr 8vo P & Co.) 3/6 
Candler (H.), The Groundwork of Belief, &c., cr Svo...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 7/0 
’ (F.). His Life, Letters, and Works, 2 vols cr 810 ........s0+0++--.(Reeves) 12/6 
(W. W.), A Forecast of the Religion of the Future, cr 8vo ...(Triibner) 5/0 
Codrington (T.), Maintenance of Macadamised Roads, 870............-00.+ (Spon) 6/0 
Cox (S.), Salvator Mundi, 6th edition, cr SVO, ccceseeeeeeee(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Farrer (J. A.), Zalu Land and the Zulus, 12M0....00.+.s00-ssserrersssseeeeee(Rerby) 1/0 
Forbes (A. P ), Sermons on Amendment of Life, 2nd edition, 12mo (Masters) 2/0 
Gladstone (W. E.), Gleanings of Past Years, Vols. $and 4 (J.Murray)—each 2/6 
Goldsmith (0.), Biography, by W. Irving. new edition, 12mo ......(Routledge) 2/6 
r (C. F), Railway,Tunnelling in Heavy Ground, 4t0............-.000+ (Spon) 7/6 
(F. 8.), Etched Work of Rembrandt, a Monograph .........(Macmillan) 5/0 
Heine (H.), Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, cr 8vo (Triibner) 7/6 
Horton (J. A. B.), Diseases of Tropical Climates, &c, 2nd ed. cr 8vo (Churchill) 12/6 
Humphrey, Hunterian Oration, delivered at Royal Coll. Surgeons (Macmillan) 26 
Hunter (G. Y.), New and Complete D tic Medicine, &c., cr 8vo (Rensbaw) 6/0 
Irving, Annals of Our Time, Supplement, March, 1874—July, 1878(Macmillan) 4/6 
Jobnston (J. F. W), Chemistry of Common Life, new edition (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Jones (A. E.), Memorials, by her Sister, 9th edition, 12mo...............(Strahan) 3/6 
Kiepert (H.) Ancient Atlas, 6th ed. with Index, folio ...(Will & Norgate) 7/6 
Kingsley (C.), True Words for Brave Men, 5th edition, 12mo (C. Kegan Paul) 2/ 
Knollys (Lieut-Col.), The Victoria Cross in the Colonies, &c., cr 8v0 ...(Dean) 
Lawson (W.), Manual of Modern Geology, Coloured Maps, 12mo ......(Collins) 3/ 
Lessing (G. E.), Selected Prose Works, 12mo ..... ecgeeencsecen seseee-e (Boll & Sons) 3,6 
London (Mrs.), Ladies’ Compsnion to the Flower Garden, 9th ed. (Bradbury) 7 
Maclachlan (Mrs.), Notes ana Extracts on Everlasting Punishment (C.K. Paul) 3, 
Mallock (W. H.), The New Republic, cheap edition, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Maudsley (H.), Pathology of the Mind, enlarged edition, 8vo ......( Macmillan) 7" 
‘is hat 
5/0 
6/ 






























Moltke (Count), by W. Miiller, 8vo jonn ) 
Murray (W. H.), Fruits of the Spirit, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (Dickenson) 

Mystery of Miracles, cr 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Neale (J. M.), The Egyptian Wanderers, 3rd edition, 18mo ....... seee(Masters) 2/0 
Oliphant (Mrs), Whiteladies, cheap edition, 12mo............(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Within the Precincts, 2nd ed, 3 vola cr 8vo.,.(Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Once a Week, 4th series, Vol. 9, 4to (Office) 7/6 
Oswald, the Young Artist, a Tale for Boys, new edition, 12mo.........(Hayes) 1/6 








(Parker) 7/6 
Pascoe (C. E.), Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women. cr 8¢o (Hardwicke) 5/0 
Payton (C. A.), Moss from a Rolling Stone, Moorish Wanderings (Field Office) 7/6 
Powell (W.), Memoirs, by Gregory, cr 8V0  .......s.0+0...( Wesleyan Conf. Office) 3/6 

| Proctor (R. A.), Flowers of the Sky, 12mo (Strahan) 2/6 

| Selwyn (G. A.), Memoir, by Rev. H. W. Tucker, 2 vols 8vo...(W. W. Gardner) 24/0 

| Shedows from the Crose, Poems, 12mo (Remington) 3/6 





| Parker (J. H.), Plan of Rome, with Index, 8vo 












Simpson (M.), Lectures on Preaching, &c., cr 8vo....... eounruseseqnenes (Dickinson) 3/0 
Slagg (C.), Sanitary Work in Smaller Towns, er 8vo, reduced .,,(Lockwood) 3/6 
Stille (A.) and J. M. Maisch, The Natioral Dispensatory, &c. ...... ‘Churebill) 34/0 


Thackeray (W. M.), Works, Vol. 17, illustrated, cr 8vo .........(Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Townshend (G. H.), Every-day Book of Modern Literature ...(Warne)—each 2/0 





Trollope (A.), The American Senator, cheap edition, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Waugh (E.), Chimney-Corner, 12mo (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
White (D.), Patty's Dream, a Novel. 3 vols. Cr 8¥0.....cccccseccceseses (Remington) 31/6 


| Wiesener (L.), The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Yonge (C. D.), Seven Heroines of Christendom, cr 8vo ......... eee( Mullan) 6/0 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column., 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column ., 
Quarter-Page .......ceccsccereeeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column., wwee O17 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. ; 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

{ncluding postage to any part of the United yearly. 

Himgaom co ove wee eee wte BBG cere O14 Secree® F 8 
Including postage to any part of America, . 

France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 

eee ee ee ee 
Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi) ... 


110 6 eee 9 15 8B cere 
D144 Bie O17 4 eee O 





7 8 
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RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH.— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to call attention to Gent! desi of Selling or Letting 

ay mp! in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or rent, 

to the great facilities they possess for ——- out the views of each, and 

respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simp!y travelling 

expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
| Furniture, with Price list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 

















6 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
; RROFAL POLYTECHNIC.—BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 





PROGRESS, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux. The 
Allegory has been adapted by Dr. Aaa and is read by Mr. Oscar Hartwell.— 
| The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. King —VOYAGES in the AIR (a Pictorial 

and Experimental Lecture), by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—The STEAM-ENGINE: its 
Origin, History, and present ection; and GAS, what it does, and what it can 
do; both experimental and highly interesting Lectures, by Mr. J. L. King. In 
reparation, a Dioramic Lecture on the ZOLUS, and their Country, by Mr. W. R. 
ay.—Admission, ls. After 8.45 p.m. (including Reserved Stalls), 1s. Schools 
and Children under 10, 6d. Open from 1? till 5, and from 7 til! 10. 














OLLEGE 
FOR GIBLS, 
__19 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. | 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT | branches of English, Modern Languages, Latin, the | the B.A. de, 


Place, W. The 


TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 


and Miss FLORENCE HILL receive a few 
Pupils to educate at their own Home, 14 Nottingham 
course of study includes the usual 


HOME! MiSs HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 


Elements of Natural Sciences, Drawing, and Music. 
Terms, Eighty Guineas @ year. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York-place, Portman-square, London.— 
Easter Term will begin on Thursday, April 17. 
Students are prepared for matriculation and for the 
of the London University.—Henrietta 

Le Breton, Hon. Sec. 








F.W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— | 


EV. H. LUMB, M.A., e 
Kirkbride, Silloth, Cumberland (small country of Rugby; the Rev. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 


CHOOL for BOYS, Age 5 to 13. 


Rector of Recommended by Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master 


Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. rm bas three vacancies for young gentlemen at Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City of 


Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- ster. Preparatory to 


TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 





KJ SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July | Capital playground. 

47th and 28th. The value of most of these is £22 10s, | ~~ ~~, : 
tenable for two years and renewable —Apply to the 
REV. the HEAD MASTER, School-House, Sherborne 





CAMBRIDGE M.A., ordered by his 
Physician a Sea Voyage to Australia, New * low h . wishful for hard work, 
| Zealand, and home by America, would be glad to eee ee Se Sones, eS = 


public schools. Spacious | 7 onaon School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. The NEXT 


house, most healthily situated on a hill overlooking 
— . | Solway Firth. Climate (dry and bracing) registered | TERM begins April 23rd. For Terms, —_wee Rugby 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- same temperature as Worthiog, on South Coast. 


House, 77 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. 





=a SSISTANT-MASTERSHIP 
WANTED, not in a private school, by an 


well recommended, and with experience (not recent 





LATE FELLOW and TUTOR | TRAVEL with a GENTLEMAN, or TAKE CHARGE | experience) iu class-teaching. Salary, at first, a 
(Oxford). First-class in Classics, both in | Of a BOY requiring a similar change.—Address, | minor consideration. Address, “ W.," 17 Granville 
Moderations and Final Schools, will read with Pupils * CANTAB,” care of Rev. T. O. COX, Lathom Par- | square, W.C. 
ag Chambers.—Address, “M. S.," 117 Chancery |S0mage,Ormskirk. sd aan ARN AS HEE 
ne. anemia _ y os a a 
HANOVERIAN LADY, who has DUCATION in GERMANY.—A 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 


resided for several 


German Lady (Widow), aged 49, who has 


pense te Goebciee Rate resided many years in England, and devoted herself 





SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July | in Paris and London, intends to return home after 
17th and 28th. The value of most of these is £22 108, EASTER, taking with ber Three or Four Young | to tuition, is about ne uP ber ockionse * Sates 
taste for two years and renewable.—Apply to the | English Ladies wishing to acquire the German Lan- | port — = tie game tate Pa to finish their 
eo BeAD MASTER, School Mouse, Sherborse. cuege—tassenee kindly pertiined to Ses, GLAD- education generally, and specially affurd them the 


Rossa SCHOOL ENTRANCE | goina, Roehampton. 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 

£20, will be en gee for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 





HEAD MASTER, Rossail School, Fleetwood. 
SALT SCHOOL, 





STONE, Hawarden. Address, Friiulein Schmalhaus, 


LADY, with a Cambridge Certificate 
of Honour, and otber Testimonials, wishes for 
or Mathematics, ages 144 and 15}.—Apply to REV. the Pupils, to prepare for the Local Examinations ; or fora 
= Re-engagement as Morning Governess. The Subjects 
YHE Shi lov. she undertakes include English Literature, thorough 
1 Y Shipley, | arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, French and German : 
iavi orks.—HEAD MASTERSHIP —The Governors | algo Music and Drawing, if des'red.—Address, “ A. B.," | 
nvite applications for the appointment of Head 3 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S.W. | 


opportunity of acquiring foreign languages. First- 
p29 references given and required. For terms and 
other particulars, address “ E. W.," care of DAVIES 
and CO., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


SEOaey sae HALL, OXFORD. 
KO 
The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College, 


Chairman of Committee. 
An ASSOCIATION having been formed in Oxford 








ter of the Boys’ High School, vacant in Septem- 
ber. The School is of the first grade. For particulars 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 





NIVERSIT 
BRISTOL. 


for Promoting the Higher Education of Women, this 
Hall is Established for the reception of Stud 
coming from a distance to attend the Lectures of the 


Y COLLEGE, 





TH oo , > OLAS , SHIP. The i t 
B ATH COLLEGE, BATH. tum en ny nal ah en pot Association. Four Exhibitions, of the annual value of 


—__ 





Languages, History, and Literature. To begin work in 


£25, tenable at the Hall for two years, by Students 
preparing to become Teachera, will be competed for 


NEXT TERM will commence on Saturda: i : $ 3¢ i f th 

F & < § y, April | October next. Salary £300, with a share of the) | wd A 

26th, 1879. Head Master, T. N. Dunn, Esq., M.A. | Students’ fees. Applications, with testimonials,to be | 12 June next.—Particulars as to examination may be 
Se Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Peter's College, | sent not later than May 10th. Further information 
College, and for ten years a Master in Clifton | may be obtained oon & 





WARD STOCK, Secretary. 


obtained from the Secretaries, Hon. Mrs. VERNON 
HARCOURT, Cowley Grange, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. 


Principa), on application to W's. np, 5 Bradmore itoad, Oxford. 
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HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1879.— 
A Course of Six Lectures on ** The RELIGION 
of EGYPT” (in continnation of the Course on “ The 
RELIGIONS of INDIA,” delivered last year by 
Professor MAX MULLER), will be delivered by P. 
LE PAGE RENOUF, Esq., at the STEIN WAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. on the following days, viz.: 
—Thursday, 24th April; Thursday, Ist May; Thurs- 
day, 8th May; Thursday, 15th May ; Thursday, 220d 
May; Thursday, 29th May. 

Admiss‘on to the Course of Lectures will be by 
ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of atten@- 
ing the Lectures are requested to send their Names 
and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than 5th April. and as soon as possible after that date 
ticke's will be issued to s many persons as the Hall 
will accommodate. 


ROVIDENT DISPENSARIES EX- 
TENSION FUND.—The sum of £251 subscribed 
last year for this object Laving been exhausted (see 
the balance-sheet and explanatory statement in the 
“Charity Organisation Reporter " of March 13th), and 
the work in hand requiring increased exertion and 
further expenditure, the Council of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society APPEAL for ADDITIONAL PECU 
NIARY AID. The establishment of an efficient, 
localised, self-supporting system of medical treatment 
for all the ordinary ailments of working-men and 
their families, supplementing, and in due subordinate 
relation to, the consultative, operative, and clinical 
treatment at the hospitals, is now generally admitted 
to be the true solution of the question of Metropolitan 
Medical Relief; and owing to the support the Society 
has received from many of the leading members of the 
medical profession, from leading members of the 
clergy and laity, and more lately from the working- 
men themselves, who are the parties primarily inter- 
ested, the object appears ripe for accomplishment. 
But Additional Funds are at present indispensable. 
It is requested that the contributions to the * Provident 
Dispensaries Extension Fund “ may be made either to 
Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand, the hankers of the Society, 
or to the Secretary, at the office, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C, C. 8S. LOCH, Secretary. 





DR. SMILES’ POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES 





With Portrait by Rajon, and 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 
? 0, 12s, 


The BAKER of THURSO: LIFE of ROBERT DICK, 
GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By Samvuet Smives, LL.D., Author of “ Lives of the 


Engineers.” 

“Tt was my gratification to meet a remarkable man in Thurso, named Robert Dick a baker b: 
am proud to call bim my distinguished friend. Here is a man who is earning his daily bread b vy, trade, I 
who is obliged to read and study by night; and yet who is able to instruct the Director-General . a Work, 
graphical Society."—Sir RODURICE MURONIDON._ Of the Gag: 

“ Men of Dick's type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but they are 
recognise their own value. Dr. Smiles has done a good work in rescuing from ohecuritye ine last to 
example.”—Quarterly Review. ‘0 lofty in its 


Il. 
With Portrait by RAson, and 30 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The SHOEMAKER of BANFF: LIFE of THOMAS EDW 
SCOTCH NATURALIST. By Samvet Suites, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” &¢ 
“ This homely and simple story is a record of in f fame unmingled with any sordid 
vantage—of work absolutely disinterested and done ‘ for nought,’ as all the noblest work has been done, | 
the story of a poor shoemaker who is a famous natural philosopher without ceasing to make shoes, or attal nd 
in his old age to any seat more easy than that of his familiar bench."—Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, ning 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATI§y, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India, 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,(00,000 of people, 
and besides Delbi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 810 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Kev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S8.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster. S.W. 


[yc2uM — HAMLET, Every 
aie Evening, 7.30. 
LYCEUM HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
, IRVING. 


T “YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
4 TERRY. 





YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 
ff Evening, 7.80. Box-office open 10 to 5; Carriages 
atll. 
ONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, Is per 100 
impressions. 

VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


| LIFE ASSURANCE S(¢ CIETY, 








FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Assets on December 31st, 1878 ....00...000 sere £5,515,730 
Income for the year 1878 .....0.00++ erecceccsecssers 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 

JASE ccoccccesee sebeobinngettiahissReincdinecasceseveen « 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

GRIT ccccocsunscnghinstssuensscnsnerecteemecssoonscs 5,523,138 


The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 43 per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and tothe reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Lcans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 





BROOK’S grwing COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. | 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. ‘SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


EMBROIDERY COTTON, 





ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only ——— Prize Medal, 
‘aris, 1855. | 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, | 
Vienna, 1873. | 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 
C R A M-E R’S 
PIlIlAN E T TES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS :— 








The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble... vn eee oe ose oe 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... exe “0 oe 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... eck vis i oe ove ve 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and durability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


IB CRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Street; 35 Church Street, Liverpool; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellere 
throughout the country. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—A ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Meeting nage 2 _— bps ae — lst, — 

at the Society's oms, King’s College Entrance, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
Strand, W.C., London; when a Paper will be read 
on “Some Phases of the Silver Question.” By STEPHEN =e baa tr gpg Broad Street, hoot, 
Bourne, Esq. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. Re “up Food i 
Persons interested in the subject of the paper may WOTVO PURE ace 8 = cco wee wee 
apply to the Assistant-Secretary for cards of DEPOSITS received for twelve months at 5 per 
mission. cent. per anoum. 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.0. 
~ ena FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


§ COeEa es OCCUR DAILY!!) Annual Income 
P ! 











| a 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 








ee Assurance Fund £2,181,000 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS | Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357,000 
Provided against by a Policy of the | Total Claims by Death paid........c.ceessees 897,000 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY | Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses...... £6,375,000 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


Company. Craoit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,900,000. 


| over 60 years of age. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be| INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 

secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. | 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. The FiFTy-FOURTH ANNUAL R&PORT just issued, and 
App’y to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Agents, or Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. or of any of its Agents. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. ' GEORGE OUTULIFFS, AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


sk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 
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pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


USSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


iT @REAT R 
e Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 

bich explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
at (Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 

rat In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


a 4 Esq By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Be co —_ 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Watt LiGHTs AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“ [san article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND 


KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 














PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 
LL 


WHISKY. 


_ = wal 


WILL S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


| There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 

Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 

CASTLES | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





“THREE 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


BRA V A tl 8’ | R O N 
Used in every Hospital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) (Recommended by all Physicians 


FOR AN ZEMTA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
BRAVAIS’ IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
ITIS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Depot in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opera), and at all Chemists. 
Beware of dangerous imitations,and see that the trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “ Anmmia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
—$ Idol Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 
DINNEFORD’S 
For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
afeet Aperient for Delicate 


Coned i MAGNESIA. 
itutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





London Office 








UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Ricuarp M. Harvey, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Aveustvs PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,|; Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 


Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Bart. Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 
— m Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 





Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browng. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested ove ow ove eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds about .., eve «+e 2,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-Day 
should be renewed at the Head Off-e, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9:h day of April. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 
Hea PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,600, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 
Reserve Fund upwards of £27.000. 
Estates purchased, 121, for £516,783. 
Shareholders, 1,800. 
Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 








Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, + «ee =-100,000 
ms sg & «@ 4.000 , 1» eee = 100,000 
es »« & -« 4.000 ,, -- 100,000 
Sh , & a 4,000 , » ee 100,000 

Total...... 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 


Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share pre- 
mium, are in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “Seventeen Facts 
about the House Property and Investment Company,” 
apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .,..........--0..+» covseree £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,600,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


‘GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 
THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 














They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORREUT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Prick List & PAMPHLETS Post Free. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 





-EPPS’S” 
«COCOA. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. 


THE 


and CAPPER’S 


” ‘ r Ss 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens tue Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot, /iec ared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 28 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool, 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER. in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamertally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 





























Fiddle| Bead | King’s 

Best Quality strongly or Old] or or 
plated. Silver.| Thre’d| Shell. 
les. d/és ales. 4. 
12 Table Forks ..... wt mi wes. 
12 Table Spoons jl10 .j2 1.2 6. 
12 Dessert Forks ., ner) = 
12 Dessert Spoons oS .nm 8 AH. 
12 Tea Spoons .....e.ce00-+0 . 14 il ows. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ...|. 9 “|e 12 .|.18 6 
2 Sauce Ladles........2++ mete 6 ole BD <n Oo 
1 Gravy Spoon oe ale © he Ble BD 
2 Salt Spoons, giit bowls,,,.|. 3 6) » ££ de 2D 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ......)- 1 6}. 2 .|. 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ........|- 2 6| ee a 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers . |. 18 61 3 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ....csss0e oo 2 6.8 8 
1 Soup Ladle..... wf) 9 .|. 1 1 ae 

1 Sugar Sifter ........0 ubniiidies Se. 4 


Total ...ccorssrorseseesees8 19 B11 196130 6 


An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c ,£2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle-Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz 
Dessert, 178. Tea Spoons, 12s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, s'lver-plated, from £3 14s 
to £7 7s. Dish Covers from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10: to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers. £7 2s Gd to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s, Replating 
by the patent process. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.RB.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
£50 lilustrations, with prices, post free. 


YUDDEN MOURNING.— 
kK) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kicgdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They teke with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, a1] marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 

JAY’ 








The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 

M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largestholders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
proforsion in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in catks and cases for home use and expor- 
tatico, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mersre, DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.O. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Il] us- 
trated Price Lists sent free. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are tve EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold hy Chemists. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


V TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often burtful iu its effects, is avuided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, dtting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it canuot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circulsr may be had of 
the Manvfacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6a. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 14s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (fcr both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin 
ary braces; for (hildren they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 18 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Mar ufacturers, 228 Pi-cadilly, 
London. 


| geen AY’S PILLS.— There is 

nothing in tie whole “ Muteria Medica” like 
these Medica ments for the certainty of the'r action in 
lumbag, «ciatic a, tic dolorevx, and all flying or settled 
pains in the uverves and muscles. Diseases of this 
nature originate in bad blood and depraved humours, 
and until these are corrected there can be no per- 
manent cure. ‘Ibe ordinary remedies afford but 
temporary relief, and in t'.e end always di: appoint the 
sufferer. Holloway’s Ointment penetrates t 6 human 
system as salt pevetrates meat, and the Piils greatly 
assist and accelerate its oj« ration by clearing away all 
obstructions. and giving tone to the syst-m generally. 
The prophy'ac.i viriwee cf Ho!loway's remedies stand 
unrivaled 








and Philosophy. No. XIV., 
IL, 1879. Price 3s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. LAURA BRIDGMAN. By G. Stanley Hall. 
2. HARMONY OF COLOURS. By James Sully. 
3. THE STANHOPE DEMONSTRATOR. By Rev. Robert 
Harley, F.B.S. 
4. Joun Stuart Mi. (1.) By Prof. Bain. 
5. DEFINITION “DE JURE AND D&B Facto.” By Alfred 
By L. 


\ IND: a Quarterly Review of 
i Psychology 


Sidgwick. 
6. THE PERSONAL ASP&ct OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
8. Bevington. 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, CRITICAL NOTICES, NEW 
Books, &c., &c. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street. Edinburgh. 


Y)RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXII., APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 

THE TRADE GUILDS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

ON THE Escape OF Prince Lovis NAPOLEON 
FROM THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 

RESIDUAL PHENOMENA. 

THE BANKRuprcy LAWS AND MERCANTILE Cor- 
RUPTION. 

Mauvritits.—No II. 

ON NURSING AS A CAREER FOR LADIES. 

THE VIZIER AND THE Horss. 

THE Crisis IN TRADE; ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

METASTASIO AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CenTury.—Panrt II. 

SQUATTERS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS 1N 
VICTORIA. 

WAGNER AS A DRAMATIST. 

WORDS AND DEEDS. 

London: LONGMANS and (Co, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

1. THE PROFESSIONAL STUDIES OF THE ENGLISH 
CLERGY. By the Rev. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L. 

2. CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. By Ellice Hopkins. 

3. PHEIDIAS AT OXFORD. By the Rey. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt. 

4, OVER-PropucTION. By Professor W. Steadman 

18. 

5. THE DISENCLOSURE OF THE “ ANGLICAN PADDOCK.” 
By J. R. Pretyman, M.A. 

6. HOW TO MAKE OUR HOSPITALS MORE USEFUL. By 
W. Fairlie Clark, M.D. 

7. ANCIENT Eoypt.—lV. 
Inst., France. 

8. BAD TRADE, AND ITs CAUSE:—1. The Discrediting 
of Silver. By Stephen Williamson.—2?. The 
Eastern Trade, and the Precious Metals. By R. 
H. Patterson. 

9. THe BATTLE OF ISANDULA. By Robert Buchanan. 

10. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. 
By T.S., St. Petersburg. 

11. CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By Pro- 
fessors Cheetham, T. G. Bonney, 8S. KR. Gardiner, 
and Matthew Browne. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


rPIME: a Monthly Magazine. Edited 

by Epmunp Yates. No. 1., for APRIL, now 
ready. Price One Shilling. Articles by Archibald 
Forbes, Sir Julius Vogel, Sir Coutts Lindsay, W. S. 
Gilbert, T. H. S. Escott, Violet Fane, Bret Harte, 
Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ Gamekeeper 
at Home,” &c.—1 York Street, Covent Garden. 


ATH.—HOT MINERAL WATERS 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- 
MATISM andGOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general 
Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- 
=. apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, 
ath. 











By R. Stuart Poole, Corr. 




















t 

+ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUUVES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them ia guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, * £! izabeth Lazenby.” Paes 
; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
i , FRESH and SPLENDID 
_ distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telearaph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GJuv NEVAL, vatils. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most de'icious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No mere delicious, refreshing, pourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever beeu manufactured.’"— 
Morning Post. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 

SA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without wh‘ch none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CuoOsse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 
, Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
wor'd. 








r ome. ne 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ADVERTISEMENTS for inserti 
COMING NUMBER of the above. Periotiag ee 
be forwarded to the Publisher by 
by the 7th of APRIL. ¥ the 6th, and BIg 
JOuN Murray. Albemarle Street 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW We 

APRIL, will be published on Taunspay’ aut 

10th. ADVSRTISEMENTS intended for insertion Apel 
e received by the Publishers lat 

April 3rd. ; stor than THunsouy, 

London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, EC 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN 
for APRIL, 1879. No. DCCLXII. E, 
CONTENTS. Price 2 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part I. 
My LATEST EXPERIENCE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part XIIL 
HAMLET. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—Y. Bi 
and Sport. noeraphy, Tram, 
THE COUNTRY IN 1849 AND 1879, 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the” 
COMPLETE WORKS of . M. THACEMRay 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each, s 

Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8r0, 38 64, 
With Illustrations by E. T, Wheeler, George Craik. 

shank, J. P. Atkinson, and F. Barnard, 
HE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS— 
The FITZBOODLE PAPERS—COX's DIARY. 
CHARAUTER SKETCHES. 

London: Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Piges, 


“Now ready (One Shilling), No. 232. 


fTMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George du 
Muurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap, 
43. The End of the Dream.—44. Apres ?—45, Con- 
clusion. 

Bopiiy ILLNESS AS A MENTAL STIMULANT. 

CosBETT. 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE STAGE IN FRANC, 

THe DuTizes OF IGNORANCE. 

THE DON QUIXOTE OF GERMANY, 

Loose Men. 

In MemorIAM (Major STEVART SmitTH). 

MADEMOISELLE DE MeRSAC. (With an Illustration) 
Chap. 8. Madame de Trémonille at Home.—9. Grande 
Kabylie. 

London: SmitH, EvpeER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


i) lene NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for APRIL, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE, AND 
THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. By Alfred Tennyson, 

PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRica. By the 
Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

ON SENSATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. By 
Professor Huxley. 

Tue Business OF THE HOUSE OF Loans. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Zouche. 

A Few Worps ON Mr. Freeman. By J. A. Froude. 

Reciprocity THE TRUE FRee-Trape. By Alfred B. 
Wallace. fi 

Count Leo TotstToy's Novets. By W. RB. 8. Ralston 

Tue Eayprran Crisis. By Edward Dicey. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

Is A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART POSSIBLE IN THE PRESEST 
Day? By Mrs. E. I. Barriagton. 

A SHOPKEEPER'S VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By 
Thomas Lord. 

Tue POLITICAL SITUATION IN BcRMAH. By Archibalé 
Forbes. 

C. KEGAN Patt and Co., London. 

i te E THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 

a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought aud 

Price 2s 64. 








Life. Edited by CHARLES Beann, BA, 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
APRIL, 1879. 

1. Heprew LITerATURE. By Russell Martineau, M.A 

2. THe CASUISTRY OF AMUSEMENTS. By Edward B. 
Russell. 

3. Gop, DuTY, AND IMMORTALITY: A RePLy. By Maris 
G. Grey. 

4. Tue CoNpDITIONS OF ComMON Worsutp IN Faas 
Cuurcues. By Charles Beard, B.A. ; 

5. Max MiLLes’s HipBert’s Lectures. By Reginald 
W. Macan, M A. 

G. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

7. NOTICES OF BOOKs. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Fred 
Street, Edinburgh. 


No. CIX., New Series 73, price 3s 6d, APRIL, 1879. 
ble E JOURNAL of MENTAL 
J SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by T. 8. CLou- 
sTON, M.D., D. Hack Tuke, M.D., and Georas 
SAVAGE, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

1. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SrUDY OF THE DEATH-RATS 

OF PERSONS IN ASYLUMS. By Arthur Mitchell, 

D. 


M.D. 
2, Usks AND ABUSES OF CHLORAL IiypRaTs. By@. 


H. Savage, M.D. 
Five YEARS OF Statistics. By P. Maury Deas, 


ham, M.D. 

_ON THE INFLUENCE OF AGE, Sex, AND MARBIAGE 
ON THS LIABILITY TO LNSANITY. By Algerno® 
(Chapman, M.D. 

6. THe Sencoe FoR [DIOTS AT THE HaGus. By Fletcher 
Beach, M.B. 

7. and 8. Two Visits TO THE Carro AsYLuM. By 4 
R. Urquhart, M.D., and William Samuel Take, 
M,.R.C.S. 

Clinical Notes and Ceses.—Occasional Notes. 

Keviews.—Psychological Retrospect.—Notesand Nows, 

&e. 


3 

M.B. ‘ 
4. ON Forcep ALIMENTATION. By Frederick Neo!- 
5 


(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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TISH QUARTERLY 


hg No. CXXXVIIL., for APRIL, price 
BR . 
, contains :— 
peso THEOLOGY AND THE MopERN Spirit. 
1 


LEASEHOLD. 
rics OF MODERN 

oo cos AND HIS RELATION TO THE REFORMA- 
wy OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

g- TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

oro NorMANS AT PALERMO. 

: rs NOVELS or GgORGE MEREDITH 


Tas ZOLU War 
§, CONTFNPORABY 
Jovdon: HODDER and STOUG 


LITERATURE. 
HTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





EDITED by Rev. S. COX. 
ITOR, for April, price Is., 
post free, contains:— 
propueT Hose. 
’ MA. D.D. 


GUMENT FOR A FUTURE STATE. 

t Tas PA" George Matheson, B.D. 

Jop—THE SOLILCQUY OF JoB. 1. 

Tae Ponologee. By the Editor. 
4, Farte AS A GRAIN OF MusTarD SEED, By Prin- 
"" Gple D. W. Simon, M.A., D.D. 
5 Souk TRACES or A Heprew Gospe.. By. Rev. J. 
B. Lumby, M.A., D.D. 

¢ Baer Norices. By the Editor. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
coe Seneeees 


By Prof. A. B. Davidson.’ 





coursmiT0N. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 
gas Lost TRIBES. By Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A. 
Tas ROYAL MARRIAGE. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 


See the EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, price 6d. Edited by H. R. Reynolds, 


DD. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 
AND 
PREEDOM OF EXPRESSION. 


The Series of Books and Pamphlets published by 
the late Mr. THOMAS SCOTT, can still be had from 
Mrs, SCOTT, 11 The Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.E. 

They ongrhe oe by Professor F. W. Newman, 
Sir George William Denys, Bart., Moncure D. Conway, 
Samoel Hinds, D.D. (late Bishop of Norwich), Dr. 
Kalisch, T. L. Strange, Esq. (late Judge of the High 
Court of Madras), &c. Complete lists on application, 
post free. 

Just published, in demy 4to, price 25s. 
IBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXI- 
CON of NEW-TESTAMENT GREEK. By 
Hrawann Cremer, D.D. Translated from the Second 
Edition (with Additional Matter, &c., by the Autbor), 
by William Urwick, M.A. 

“In this noble edition, in quarto, many of the most 
important articles have been rewritten and rearranged 
on The volume is an encyclopedia of Biblical theology, 
sod an invaluable treasure to the student of Holy 
Scripture......We congratulate Mr. Urwick on the 
acmiratle manner in which he bas executed his task, 
revealing adequate scholarship, thorough sympathy, 
ands fice choice of English equivalents and defini- 
tions."— British. Quarterly Review. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK; 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 78 6d, cloth. 
ANKING REFORM. By A. J. 
Witson. “The chapters on the late Bank 
failures, and the revelations about bank audit and 
talance-sheets,and on bank acceptances and losses 
in the Asian trade, will probably have tho greatest in- 





terest." — Econom ist ——“ He criticises our present 
oy habits with much acuteness and ability."— 
tal, 


London: LoNGMANS and Co. 


OK MAGISTRATES.—The Prin- 
A ples of Punishment in the Administration of 
Criminal Law by Judges and Magistrates. By Mr. 
S&HJEANT COX, Chairman of the Second Court of 
Middlesex Sessions; Recorder of Portsmouth, &c. 
Price 74 6d. Law Times Office, 10 Wellington Street, 
ouad. A copy by post free to any person, enclosing 
ost-Office Order for the price ; and of all Booksellers. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED MEMBERS have joined the 
EELFONE-ANO THER SOCIETY for BOYS and 











For particularr of this interesting Association, and 
eo READING GUILD, &c., see the APRIL 
a 0 


j INSOME WORDS. 


Pn of the Best Magazines for Young People. Price 
ne Penny, Monthly, with Beautiful Illustrations, 
_FE. LONGLEY, 39 Warwick Lane, London. 


TipPur 
TEW of the GRAND HOTEL.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
Teal 4d); Architectural Foliage—Savitary Work in 
Light Patines Works—the Thames Brid ges—Electric 
a See LN India—Mycenm—Medieval Paris— 
—* aud its G.rden—Employers’ Liability— 
e ing Bye-laws—Repairing the Eddystone, &c.— 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ELA RUE and CO.’8 BIRTHDAY 
= CARDS, in @ great variety of Novel and Original 
bigs net Apy ropriate Greetings, may now be 
Uthe Poblishene ers and Stationers. Wholesale only, 


Tos. De La Rug and Co., London, 





26 2hA 





BLACKWOOD’S 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Vol. VIIL—MONTAIGNE. 
By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Is published this day, price 2s 6d. 


The previous Volumes contain :— 
1. DANTE. By the Eprror. 


2. VOLTAIRE. By Major-General E. B. 
HAMLRY. 


. PASCAL. By Principal Tuttocn. 
. PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. 
. GOETHE. By A. Haywarp. 


. MOLIERE. By Mrs. Ouipnanr and F. 
TARVER, N.A. 


ane & 


Volumes in preparation :— 
RABELAIS. By WALTER BESANT, M.A.—CALDE- 
RON. By E. J. HASELL.—SCHILLER. By ANDs EW 
WILSON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. XIL. is Published this day, price 1s, containing,— 
A DOG WITHOUT A TAIL. 
WASSAIL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, One Shilling, Third Edition. 
ULULAND and the ZULUS: their 

’4 History, Beliefs, Customs, Military System, 
Home Life, Legends, &c., and Missions to ‘Them. By 
J. A. FARRER. 

“This book contains a vast amount of information, 
and cannot fail to command a large circulation.” 
— Western Mercury. 

London: Kerspy and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street; 
and al] Booksellers. 





Crown fyo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
ONGS of a WAYFARER. By F. 
WYVILLE Horny, 

“A remarkable book......His work has a real and 
vivid charm. In some of the finer passages of ‘ Sal- 
vestra and Girolamo’ we bave decided poetic realisa- 
tion...... In ‘The Poet’ we have a lyric of a very high 
class."—Notes and Queries. 

“Full of cleverness, and even brilliance."— Examiner. 

“His perception of the nicest shades of effect in 
word-painting is thoroughly artistic."—Sc ofsman. 

PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


HE EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 

being a History of the Development of Moral 

Culture. By C.STANILAND WAKe&. 2 vols., pp. xvi.- 
505 and xi.-475, price 21s. 

« An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 
ing on the important prubiem treated of by the author.” 
—Fortnightly Review, 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 
thoughtful and well written.”—- British Quarterly 
Review. 

“ Acute and original speculations while the tone of 
the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 
towards opponents."—ZJnquirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 
from which conclusions of great bistorical and philo- 
sophical interest are produced.”—.Scotsman. 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 




















Octavo, 616 pages, dou»le columns, cloth, price 16s. 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 
We wel his peudium of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. * A t»oroughly useful book.” — 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
evidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour...... the style is clear and eff: ctive......alike solid 
and entertaining."— Spectator. 
Dublin: H. M. GiLt and Soy, Sackville Street. 





Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Rovert G. Watts, M.D., M.BC.S., 

LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HAND- 
BOOK and DICTLONARY of PAINTERS; a 
Guice for Visitors to Picture Galleries and for Art 
Students, including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, Re- 
lining, and Restoring, Priucipal Schools of Painting, 
Copyists and Imitators. By PHILLIPS DARYL, B.A.— 
“A guide to the authorsbip, quality, and value of a 
pictu:e.”"—Suturday Review. “ Practical and portabie.’ 
—Graphic. 
Crossy Locxwoop and Co. 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, b&.C, 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. Wiesener. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGR, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The Theatre Francais in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BalLure Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIxON. S£OCOND EpiTi0N, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected hy the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of * Viva,” &c. 3 vols, 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hogy. 3 vols. 

“This novel will, if possible, add to Mrs. Heey's 
high literary reputation. The plot is interesting, and 
the incidents dramatic. It is a true picture of life.”"— 
Court Journal. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs, Mac- 


DONELL. 3 vols. 
“It is rarely that a book is found written with 
more intelligence and more refined art than ‘ Quaker 
Cousins.’ "—4 theneum. 


A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols, 
“A powerful and interesting novel, well written, 
and with an admirably worked-out plot.”— Post. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. STIRLING, Author of “A True Man.” 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.”—Scotsman. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAvE's,” &c. 3 vole. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 


GEORGE MacDONALB,LL D. 3 vols, 





THE GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER. 
THE EPIC OF HADES. 


4to edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental binding; 
with Seventeen I)lustrations in photo-mezzotint, by 
GEORGE R. CHAPMAN. Price 25s. 


Phe of the desigus are gems of exquisite feeling.” 
— horid, 
“ Fine poem, finely illustrated."—Spectator. 
** Eros and Psyche literally float in ether.”— Graphic. 
“A luxurious and beautiful volame."—Church Times. 


“One of the most cherished gifte any lover of 
poetry or the pencil could desire.”— Scotsman. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO,, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE AFRICAN LAKES. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 
AMONG 
THE LAKES AND MOUNTAINS OF 
EASTERN & CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By J. FREDERIC ELTON, 
Late H.M.’s Consul in Mozambique. 
Edited and completed by H. B. Corrente. 

“ There are not many who can in 80 few years show 
such an amount of work performed, which, great as 
it was, was surparsed by its promise fur the future, as 
Captain Elton....../ A book interesting alike to the 
general reader, naturalist, sportsman, philanthropist, 
and geographer.” —/ ‘eld. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SECOND EDITION, Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., 
price ls; by post, 2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE AFGHAN 
WAR. 
By Captain W. J. EASTWICK. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL avd Sons, 52 and 36 
Parliament Street; aud 52 Buckingham Palace Kvad, 
S.W, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. 


THE Cuorce OF Books. By Frederic Harrison. 

CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. Conclusion. By John Stuart Mill. 

ITALIAN Pouitics. By Emile de Laveleye. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ZULU War. By the Editor. 

Waat is Mongy? by Henry Sidgwick. 

CONVENTIONS AT WHIST. By W. Pole, F.R.S. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STAtES.—II. By Sir G Campbell. M.P. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY PLEA FOR PEASANT PaoprieToRS. By W. T. Thorn- 
ton, O.B. 

BuRMAH. By Lieutenant-General A Ibert Fystche, C.S.I. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and 


the.CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. By Lieut.-Colonel 
PoLLoK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 yols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Two 
Maps. (On Monday. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


SRiITIies & CYPRUS. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Demy 8vo, lis. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. 


TURKEY IN ASIA: ITS GEOGRAPHY, RACES, RESOURCES, AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


With a Map Showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. 
By J. CARLILE McCOAN,. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


“By ‘Our New Protectorate’ Mr. McCoan means Turkey in Asia, and if the 
title suggests rather the possibilities of future politics than anything which exists 
now, still be is quite right in thinking that there is at present a sufficient amount 
of vague interest in Asiatic Turkey to deserve the gratification of a good book on 
the subject, And if a book was to be made about Asiatic Turkey, it is difficult to 
see how it could have been made with greater success than has attended the 
efforts of Mr. McCoan. He has told us aJl we could wish to know, he has put his 
information into a compact and readable shape; and he has supplied just as 
much detail as gives body to his work. without overloading it. He has, too, a 
personal knowledge of many parts of the vast district he describes; and bas 
been for years familiar with the Turks, their ways and works. He has also the 
great merit of never exaggerating, and has composed a book bearing on the 
Eastern Question without a lise of fice writing from the beginning to the end of 
his two volumes."—Suturday Review, March 22 


IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Parinsep, A.R.A. 


Containing numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the 
Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. Vol. I. 


Being the New Volume of “Chronicles of Barsetshire.” By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Vol. II. Being 


the New Volume of the Popular Library Edition of C. Dickens's Works. 
Large crown 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, 5s 6d. (This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION. 
The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story of 


Female Prison Life. By MarK Hope. 3 vols. 


A DEBT of LOVE. 





9 xrala 
2 vols. [This day. 


YOUTH at the PROW. By Lady Woop. 


3 vols. 


The MARBLE QUEEN. 


3 vols. 


By E. A. Ryper. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


IRELAND AND THE HOLY SEE 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
By WILLIS NEVINS. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 14 Henrietta Street,Covent Garden, London; 
HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS? Dublin. 


A. E. I—ARABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. A Narrative of 


Travel. By Isabet Brrton, Avthor of “Inner Life in Syria.” With 15 


i 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COVENTRY PATMORE ; FLORILEGIDY 


AMANTIS. Edited by RicHARp GARNETT. Feap. 8vo, 53: Roxburgh t 
» 53; , 


WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of Cop. 


mon Poet{cal Quotations in the English Language. 3rd Edition, fcap 8y0, 2864, 


EMMANUEL; or, the Incarnation of the 


Son of God the Foundation of Immutable Truth. By the 
Rector of Honiton. New and Cheaper Edition, toap. Bv0, oe F. Sidu, 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION. By thy, 


Rev. PeTsR YOUNG, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. New Edi y 
8vo, 2s 6d. dition, ra ised, teap, 


HOMERIC DIALECT. Its Leading Form 


and Peculiarities. By J. S. Batrp, T.C.D. New Edition 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., Ass'stant-Master at St. Paul's School. Ad W. Gums 


PERSPECTIVE for SCHOOLS. An Bie 


mentiry Work, with 16 Diagrams. By Rev. A. C. Oarry, : 
College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, Ls. MA. St. Jobay 


LESSING’S PROSE WORKS. Comprising 


the Laokoon, Hamburg Dramatic Notes, and How the Ancients Re 

Death. Translated by C. E. Brastey, B.A., and He.en ZIMMERS. "Wit 
Frontispiece of the Laokoon Group, taken from the Original. 1 yol r 
* Bohn's Library’ binding, or in brown cloth, 3s 6d. _ 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
CONTENTS. 


Vou. III.—Historical and Speculative. Vou. 1V.—Foreign. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 234, for APRIL, price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. THE ROYAL FAMILY OF EGypt. By Roland L. N. Michell. 
. * Hawortn’'s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lasso’ 
Lowrie's.” Chapters 33-37. 
. THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By Archer Anderson. 
Recent Homeric CRITICISM.—MR. PALEY's DEFENCE. By Professor 
Mahaffy. 
CHAMOUNI AND RypDat. By J. Truman. 
by 18 TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By W. T. McCullagh Torrens, 
A DousTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapter 22, 23. 
Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BoOK. By William Jack. No. 2 
Reciprocity. By A. J. Wilson. No. Il. TH& Bgst RsSMsDY FoR Tat 
PRESENT INDUSTRIAL DISTRESS, 
MACMILLAN and OO., London. 


Ne 


2 


a 


rs) 





Price 8d. 
(7 *4eerR7* JOURNAL, for APRIL 
) 





Crack-Nut Sunday. 
| Lottery Recollections. By W. Chmbens. 
Canine Anecdotes. 
Under a Cloud. 
Conversation. 


Old Families. By W. Chambers. 
About the Transvaal. 

That Day on Innismore. 

Life at a “ Crammer's.” 

The Broads of East Anglia. “ Hovelling.” 

The Coffee Public-House Movement. Lessons in Cookery for Ohildr2u. 
The Bank Failures. By W. Chambers. | The Uses of Ferns. 

Mont Dore: a French Sanatorium. A Spring Visit to Ischl. 
Pouched Animals. The Lost Gun-Fittings. 
Curiosities of Courtship. | Cowper's Telegraphic Pen. 
Originality. | A Chapter of Hoaxes. 

Cheap Shops in London. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Writing. A New Trap for Thieves. 

More Ghost-Stories Unveiled. The Khabar. 

“ History repeats Itself.” Three Poetical Pieces. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Helena, Lady Harrowgate,” &. 
Chapters XII.-XVI. 
W. and R. CHAmpBers, London and Edinburgh. 








pepsi ¥ ‘al 

PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite f 








Illustrations and Two Route Maps. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled 
boards, 16s. 

LIFE of Lord BEACONSFIELD. By T. P. O'Connor, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 700 pages, cloth, 1's 6d. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Be'fast 


Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 


[JEUTENANT-GENERAL VALENTINE BAKER'S 
NEW WORK, 


ENTITLED 


BULGARIA. 


BY 


Lieutenant-General VALENTINE BAKER, PACHA, 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN ARMY, 


WAR 1 -N 


Author of “Clouds in the East,” &c. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, WITH PLANS AND MAPS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price £2 2s, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


On Thursday, April 10th, in One Volume, 8vo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel, price 16s, cloth. 


cH S A R: A SKETCH. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A,, 
Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BERMUDAS. 


Now ready, in royal 8yo, Vol. 1I. price 30s; also the work complete, in 2 vols., with 3 Maps and 9 II!ustrations ’ 
» “ 4 including a Facsimile of a Bermuda MS., price £3, cloth. 


MEMORIALS of the DISCOVERY & EARLY SETTLEMENT 


OF THE BERMUDAS OR SOMERS ISLANDS, 
1511-1687, 
Compiled from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. 


By Lieutenant-General Sir J. H. LEFROY, C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Royal Artillery, 
Hon. Memb. N.Y. Hist. Soc., sometime Governor of the Bermudas. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS IN ONE VOLUME. 
FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


I. The ROYAL EDITION, printed from new type, with 


broad margins, in one handsome Volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s ; 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 18s ; Roxburgh half-morocco, price 20s. 


If. The CROWN EDITION, in one handy Volume, strongly 
bound in cloth, price 68; cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 7s Gd; Roxburgh 
half-moroceo, price 8s 6d. 














C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 


Postage free on Application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 


Postage free on Application. 





NUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, the Sixth Eiition of Vols. I. and IL, 
demy 8vo, 12s each, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justin McCartTuy. 


* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on @ really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it..,... Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers 
will close these volumes without looking forward with 
—s to the two that are to follow.”—Saturday 
Review. 


The AFGHAN WAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CAUSES of the AFGHAN WAR. 
Being a Selection of the Papers laid before 
Parliament. With a Connecting Narrative and 
Comment. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
In the press, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By W. 
H. MALLock. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


PRIMITIVE MANNERS 


CUSTOMS. By JAMe#s A. FARRER. 


and 





Dr. RICHARDSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH, and 
other Papers. By BenJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 
M.D., &c. 

“Dr. Richardson writes strongly and clearly, and 
there is an authoritative ring about his utterances 
which will no doubt make them highly acceptable to 
the wavering and undecided.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATI 
ASYLUM. By a SANe PaTIEeNT. 

‘The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond 
measure though the subject be. There is personal 
bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness wher 
he was consigned to an asylum, nothing can be clearer 
than his sanity when be wrote this book ; it is bright, 
calm, and to the point."—Spectator. 





Mr. BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


An HEIRESS of RED DOG, and other 


Stories. By Baer Hants. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, a New and Cheaper 
Edition of 


The HAUNTED HOTEL, and My 


LADY'S MONEY. By WiILkte CoLLins. 





OUIDA'S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58, a New and Cheaper 


Edition of 
FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida, Author of 


* Pack,” “ Under Two Flags,” “ Ariadae,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME by the AUTHORS of “ READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY."—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
"TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY, and 
— Stories. By WALT&R Besant and James 
OB. 


Mr. JAMFS PAYN'S NEW NOVEL, on APRIL 10.— 
3 vols. crown 8vo0, at every library. 











UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. ; 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
QUEEN OF THE MeApow. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 
OxrorD AND CAMBRIDGE ROWING. By Richard A. 


Proctor. 

CAPTAIN COLE'S PASSENGER, = ee Payn. 

ToRrQUATO Tasso. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

A TouRist’s NOTES: BARBISON. 

An Irtsu IpyLL. By the Author of “ The Queen of 

Connaught.” 

THe Srory or A Sratvus. By C. Trevelyan Macaulay. 

Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. [Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 








Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 


Unper Waicn Lorp? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Her Magsesty's MINISTERS. By the Member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

SrporT AND NATURAL History. By the Rey. M. G. 
Watkins. 

DANIEL Macuise. By Mary M. Heaton. 

CoLp Winrers. By Richard A. Proctor. 

RECENT AFFAIRS IN PONDOLAND. By Frederick A. 


Edwardes. 
Conression. By W. M. Hardinge. 
TaBLe-TALK. Sylvanus Urban. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


—<a 





GOODALL’S 
ORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES} 





«= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
“= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«x GOODALL’S QUININE WINER, 
«es GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
(A WARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. [MPROVES the INVALID'S CUP of 
. BROTH 


‘THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
_emonss oe SOUPS, | FE PICURES er it the BEST 
DPEucious ana STEAKS, PEARS no COMPETITION. 
ee the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 
A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. A wAnYS, @. ceeeranss and 
AGREES eS a DELICATE A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
MAEES COLD MEAT a LUXURY. (THOUSANDS ee SOLD 
POSSESSESs PLEASING PIQUANCY KXOwNn all over the WORLD. 
BYEsY oe See by its BEWARE of os a IMITA- 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the norma! flavour of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
either eu naturel, as & fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
‘Dbination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 

TESTIMONIAL. ] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 

jal in ite favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
arith soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make @ very good makeshift for dinver with a roll steeped in it: so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
#0 good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

The AUTHUB of “Grace Darling,” ‘‘ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow-Pattern Plate,’ and Name, “ Goodall, Backhouse, § Co.” 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of 
PUDDINGS 


NGS, 
PELCIOUS to JAM TARTS. D£ELIcious to ote KINDS of 
D=ELcious to STEWED RICE. | DELcious to EVERYTHING. 
PELciIous to ALL KINDS of D=Eticious ALONE. 
FRUIT. \ 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
usefu! agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold iu Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
(TESTIMONIAL ] 
London, February 5th, 1879. 

Gentlemen.—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TESTIMON TALS INNUMERABIE 
UNRIVALLED el D ISPENSES A BREWER; 


an ° 
ECOMMENDED by ALL WHO! [)EFIES COMP : 
ANUFAGTUI E bb it PURE! D or 
REDfrom the ST IVE IT a TRIAL. 
M INGREDIENTS. G 


The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to ever household. 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious petdinas without ol 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875, 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and ean 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made & delicious int 
with it, using the quantity given in directions, and to pastry, cakes, &e, Itiss 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it ts an in 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and consid you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world —I remaig 
your obedient servant, H. 8. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
New North Road, London, N., Ma 1875 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever be I shail 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best,— 
Mary WIL80n, Matron. 


Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 64, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins, 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Lecis, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


[THE BEST TONIO for INVALIDS. PRE-EMIN — fe yr aad 


TRED A 
TE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
BEST. v who has TRIED IT. 











[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. | THOUSANDS — by ITS 
(TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY A WABDED SEVEN PRIZEMEDAIS. 
INNUMERABLE. 4 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged i» 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Biren hens the whole system, sol 
stimul. the appetit Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Boeu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the wak, 
young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as « vehicle 
for the administration of Ood-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine st! 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice s dey wilh 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TSBSTIMONIAL FROM Miss EmMILy FAITHFULL.) 
Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wino, I am only too glad t) 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventative, whict 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFOLL 

(EXTRACTS.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. . 

“The samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of exes: 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheap , which, in these days 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendation 

From the Food Journal. - 

‘* An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Qainine. 

From the Anti-Adulteration Review. d 
“ A valuable tonie, and has become popular from its intrinsic goodness. 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT MEDICINE-DEALEBS, 
and CONFECTIONERS, 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 14d, 28, and 2s 3d each. 
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GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 
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